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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. The c will select four students to speak 
respectively on the four topics that follow. 
When all the explanations have been pre- 
sented the c will decide which student 
has won the honors of the day. (a) A clear 
explanation of the five recommendations for 
price control. (b) The control of the bitu- 
minous coal industry. (c) How the new war 
taxes will affect the individual. (d) Reasons 
for granting or refusing the demands of 
the Switchmen’s Union. 

2. The teacher will appoint four students to 
answer, in turn, all questions that the class 
may ask on the following topics. The two 
who show the best information, and who 
use the best English, will be declared vic- 
tors. (a) What the British navy has ac- 
complished in the war. (b) The political 
crisis in Germany. (c) Internal affairs in 
Italy. (d) The present condition of Russia. 
(e) Recent fighting in Flanders. 

8. Write a sincere expression of your opinion 
on every one of the following topics: (a) 
The Norwegian protest. (b) The Luxburg 
revelations. (c) The Sinn Fein conference. 

4. Write short newspaper items on the follow- 
ing topics: (a) What the war is costing 
Great Britain. (b) How the copper strike 
was settled. (c) The League of Small and 
Subject Nationalities. 

5. Write a short composition in which you 
show what an ordinary person can do to 
help conserve the nation’s food supply. 

6. Show, with the aid of a map, how the pres- 
ent war is related to the events of Bible 


times. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a short summary of “The Shifting 
War Map.” 

2. Prepare a speech in which you ask for 
money to aid the army work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

8. You hear a friend speak in an angry way 
concerning ‘Free Speech.” Explain to him 
exactly what is meant, and what is not 
meant, by the term. 

4. You hear a friend laugh at a farmer. Show 
him exactly what the work of the farmer 
means to the nation. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. Point out examples of the following: point 
of contact; use of the familiar; humor; 

climax; allusion; metaphor; use of detail; 
personification ; epigram; emphasis. 

. Write a brief of the entire article. 

. By what means has Dr. Slosson gained 

clearness ? 

4. Write a somewhat similar article concern- 
ing some subject with which you are famil- 
iar, but which most people know little about. 

Making Sailors without Ships. By Willard 
Connely. 

1. Imagine you are in training at the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute. Write a letter 
about your life there. 

Socialists: the Kaiser-Party. By William 
English Walling. 

1. Summarize the indictments that the writer, 
who is an advocate of Socialism, makes 
against the present Socialist party. How 
does he support his contentions? 

en of the Arts. By Mary Perry 

ng. 

1. In a single paragraph explain the type of 
dancing in which the writer expresses the 
greatest interest. 

SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


The Red Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 
1. Explain the following words: Pentecost, 
angler, hodden, devil’s paint brush, field- 


wor 


gray. 

2. Explain the meaning and the effect of the 
following expressions: ‘‘With bullet heads”; 
“Their iron way’; “The devil’s hour’; 
“Crimson mud”; “The will to power.” 

3. What was the occasion of the poem? What 
contrast does it suggest? What emotion does 
it present? How does it affect the reader? 

4. Tell something concerning the literary work 
of Henry Van Dyke. What great interna- 
tional services has he rendered? Why do 
we regard his poem with especial interest? 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the meaning and the derivation of 
every one of the following words prominent 
in the news of the week: referendum, com- 
modities, bituminous, casualty, Chancellor, 
conservative, Reichstag, compromise, morale, 
— comprehensive, exchequer, Flan- 
ers. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCB, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I. Financing the War—‘‘Here Come the 
Taxes!” “Britain’s Big Bill.’’ 

1. Keep a record during the next few weeks 
of the evidences which you see of the “host 
of war revenue taxes, designed to bring home 
~ the people the urgency of the national 
crisis.” ’ 

2. “Greatest popular interest attaches to the 
new postal rates.”” What are these rates? 
Why are people so much interested in them? 

3. Compile, as far as you can, the statistics of 
expenditures for war made by the various 
European nations during the past three 
years. Why the United States at the 
present moment spending so much more 
than any other country? 

4. Can you explain the last sentence in the 
New Item, “Britain’s Big Bill’? 

Il. Progress of the War—‘The Shifting 
War Map,” “Italy frim Within,” “Ke- 
rensky Speaks His Mind,” “The Fian- 
ders Push.” : 

1. “. . . the Austro-German invasion of Italy 
is a peace drive,” etc. Explain the invasion 
upon this assumption. 

2. “Her [Austria’s] territorial ambitions . . . 
point toward the Balkan rather than the 
Italian peninsula.” When and why did Aus- 
tria change her point of view in this matter? 

8. Why are the Allies determined to win the 
war on the western front while the Ger- 
mans “prefer to knock out their weakest 
enemies” ? ’ 

4. Prove to yourself by means of a map that 
the conquest of Poland, Rumania and Vene- 
tia shortens the German line. 

5. Germany seems to have abandoned her Rus- 
sian campaign for the present. Why? 

6. Why are the operations in Flanders referred 
to as a “push” rather than as a ‘‘drive’’? 
Ill. The Gateway to Asia—“In the Path of 

the Crusaders.” 

1. Why, in all ages, have most of the great 
struggles between Europeans and Asiatics 
been fought in Syria and Asia Minor? Illus- 
trate your answer by reference to one or 
more of the struggles in antiquity or in 
modern times. : 

2. At the present time there is active rivalry 
for the control of western Asia between 
Russia, Great Britain and Germany. What 

urpose had each of the three in mind? 
at has each done in the last generation 
to gain this control? 

IV. The German Government and the War 
—‘Germany Drops the Pilot.’’ 

1, What relation does the Imperial Chancellor 
bear to (a) the Emperor, (b) the Bundes- 
rath and the Reichstag, (c) the Prussian 
Diet, (d) the rulers of the federated states 
of the empire? 

2. What is the attitude of von Hertling toward 
the war? How is he regarded by each of 
the parties in Germany? 

V. Modern Industrial Problems—“What 
Comes from Coal Tar.” 

- The dyestuff industry is an example of the 
development of an industry based upon the 
utilization of by-products. Sketch briefly how 
this development has taken place. 

2. Contrast the attitude of the English and 
American governments and manufacturers 
toward the dyestuff industry with that of 
the German Government and the German 
manufacturers, 

8. ‘The manufacture of dyes is not a big busi- 
ness, but it is a strategic business.” Upon 

what facts is this statement based? 

Socialism and the War—*Socialists: 

The Kaiser-Party.” 

1. From an examination of the stated princi- 
ples of socialism in your text book, make a 

brief summary of the ideals of the party 

previous to the outbreak of the war. 

In view of Mr. Walling’s past sympathies, 

how do you account for his present attitude? 

8. According to Mr. Walling, what are the 
factors which are contributing toward the 

growth of so-called Socialist sentiment in 

the United States? Are these factors per- 
manent forces or forces which will be at 
work only “as long as the war endures” ? 

“Probably a majority of the urban masses 

still believe that this is a capitalists’ war.” 

How do you account for this belief? 

“It [the Socialist organization] is now not 

only un-American but it is anti-American.” 

Do you agree with this? 

Vil. The Laboring Man and the War—“Will 
the Switchmen Strike?” “Copver Strike 

Settled,” “‘Soft Coal Prices Raised.’ 

In normal times, what are the chief influ- 

ences which regulate the relations between 

capital and labor? How have these been 
modified by the war? 
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MORALE AN 


HERE is a dazzling superman sort of assurance in 

the calm way in which the Young Men’s Christian 

Association assumes that if a thing is worth doing, 

the money will of course be furnished for it by those 
who have seen Association programs meet and fill oppor- 
tunities heretofore. American business men obviously like 
that kind of bold philanthropic engineering—calculating the 
need irrespective of the charges and then going smartly 
about the matter of meeting the need without even stopping 
to ask whether the thing is possible. 

The nced, opportunity and duty which compel the Asso- 
ciation’s military effort nobody doubts who has made even 
a half hour’s exploration of the case. Army officers, who 
know most about the soldier’s efficiency conditions, are most 
emphatic in insisting on something requisite which must be 
added beyond complete equipment and perfect drill to keep 
a fighting man keyed up to modern battle strain—morale, 
military parlance names it. That signifies something stout 
enough to offset homesickness, potent enough to dissipate 
cowardice, idealistic enough to electrify patriotism, con- 
science-stirring enough to nullify temptation, thrilling 
enough to evoke high purpose, manly honor and gallant 
conduct. And leaders, military and civilian, who see life 
steadily and whole, know that this kind of thing is not 
accomplished in men except by forging character in the 
heat of some kind of religious conviction. 

That makes a gnarled problem for twentieth century gov- 
ernments, timid as they all are about getting involved (dur- 
ing war time at all events) in the animosities born of sec- 
tarian jealousy. And it is certainly a godsend to them all 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association has reached a 
stage of development in which it is able, as a score of prac- 
tical illustrations prove, to project among men of many 
classes and all sorts of names a religious stimulus that 
has power and reality in it and yet does not set fire to any 
theological or ecclesiastical controversies. That is just the 
thing that nations require more than anything else to give 
to their armies substance that will stand wear. All civiliza- 
tion is stronger for the demonstration that there can be put 
to use in such times of stress as the present a really non- 
sectarian religion which lacks neither spinal stiffness nor 


heart-beating vitality. Precisely this is what the Nortz 
American Young Men’s Christian Association has ready ir 
supply for the soldiery of the United States and the soi- 
diery of its allies—an experienced religion consisting of 
shoulder-to-shoulder brotherhood among conscientious com- 
rades in arms and an ever-present conviction that God made 
men to be righteous and will hold them to account if they 
neglect his purpose. Also it includes a strenuous faith that 
“God is able to make a man stand” if the man really wants 
to stand, and that when a man stands by God, God is boun¢ 
to stand by him—in life and in death—and after that ix 
life again. 

Commending that kind of faith in the name of Jesu: 
Christ as greatest of all who have dwelt by the side of the 
road and been friends to man, cannot possibly do offense t« 
bishop or presbyter, pastor or priest, pope or patriarch. Ii 
is no wonder then that in the army camps priests celebrate 
mass and ministers preach sermons in the same Y. M. C. A. 
huts. 

No wonder either—tho at the first hearing of it, ir 
seems a present-day miracle—that orthodox Russia and 
papal Italy and also France (not yet certain of just what 
its religion is) want this very same thing in their armies 
just as much as the United States wants it. And when one 
hears thus how much the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion service is appreciated and how widely, marvel ceases 
that in order to answer all demands $35,000,000 should be 
called for by General Secretary John R. Mott and his asso- 
ciates in the National War Work Council. An Association 
building for each five thousand men in every American 
camp, at home and overseas alike, with five hearty, friendly, 
helpful men attached to each building—that with all the 
incidentals will cost something like $25,000,000 till the mid- 
dle of next year. And after spending that much on our own 
men, $10,000,000 more for missionary extension of the same 
thing to our allies is not to be begrudged. Still less is there 
reason to begrudge the modicum of the fund that will ge 
to comfort men in prison camps on both sides of the fight- 
ing line. In an hour when Americans are fully set on paying 
the whole price of quick victory, they will assuredly not re- 
fuse or scale down this investment in morale—and morality. 


FREE SPEECH 


tion. It implies the right of the individual to speak his 

mind without interference, unless his mind contains 
what is indecent or seditious or treasonable or libelous. He 
may speak freely, but he may not lie to the detriment of his 
neighbor, or debauch the morals of the community, or incite 
to rebellion against the state, or give aid or comfort to the 
nation’s enemies. He may not use tongue or pen to the 
detriment of the public safety. 


TT right of free speech is a much mishandled concep- 


This is in time of peace. In time of war the restrictions. 
in the very nature of the case, become more rigorous, tho 
the underlying principle of the preservation of the public 
safety remains the same. But the safety of the state he 
comes the supreme consideration. Then the would-be critic 
of the acts of the majority must be held to a higher, a more 
rigid responsibility. Then the boundary line between treason 
and loyalty, with its perplexing twilight zone, shifts bodily. 
Then simple disloyalty may become as dangerous as sedition, 











CARTOON COMMENT 


AIR RAIDS AND REPRISALS 























THE BOOMERANG 


Germany’s increasingly successful Zeppelin attacks 
on London have roused the British people to a vig- 
orous demand for reprisals. General Smuts, South 
African statesman and member of the British War 
Cabinet, struck the note of popular feeling in a re- 
cent speech: “We are dealing with an enemy whose 
culture has not carried him beyond the rudiments of 
the Mosaic law, to whom you can only apply the 
maxim of ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ ” 
Roy, of the London “Evening News,” has sketched 
below his interpretation of Germany's reactions 
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sedition may shade over into treason. Then the people, whose 
agent the government is, have the right to demand, with 
an insistence that in time of peace would be oppressive, of 
the individual who would oppose the people’s decision, that 
he guard his tongue and curb his pen. , 

This is not a denial of free speech; it is a modification of 
it to fit abnormal conditions. It is no more tyranny for the 
Federal Government, in time of war, to repress with a firm 
hand the utterances of dangerous men than it is for the 
policeman in time of peace to prevent a careless or recal- 
citrant citizen from maintaining a nuisance in his backyard 
or driving recklessly in the street or telling lies about his 
neighbor. 

It is all a matter of degree. The Government must en- 
force what is for the good of all. What is best for all in 
time of peace may be far from that in time of war. The 
obligation to decide rests upon the Government, subject to 
the fundamental responsibility to public opinion and the 
popular will. 


Which brings us to the real touchstone of the whole 


matter. Our judgment of the right and wrong of any par- 
ticular case of repression of speech must depend on our 
judgment of the speech itself. And yet the question is not 
whether the speech is sound or unsound. The abridgment of 
the freedom of speech should only arise when the speech is 
inimical to the public safety. When we have answered to 
our own satisfaction this question we are ready to make 
our decision on the question between the repressor and the 
repressed. 

It is the function and the duty of a government in time 
of war to restrain any acts or utterances which will militate 
against the success of the nation in its prosecution of the 
war. It is the function and the duty of the people to decide 
whether any such act of restraint is necessary and reason- 
able. If the decision is in the negative, the verdict should be 
not that the government has no right to restrain speech, but 
that it has erred in exercizing that right. 

Free speech is a precious possession. Any abridgment of 
it for whatever purpose must be entered upon with reluc- 
tance and regret. But when the purpose is the preservation 
of our liberties, our sovereign rights or the welfare of hu- 
manity, there can be but one choice. The safety of the 
people is the supreme law. 


LOGIC 


HE United States Government is taking elaborate and 
wise precautions to keep the soldiers it is making 
away from drink. It knows that drink does nothing 
but harm to a soldier. 
If a soldier, why not a munition maker? Or any other 
kind of a worker? Or anybody? 








FARM PURCHASING POWER 


HERE is something almost beyond belief in the colos- 

sal totals of crop values in this season’s results of 
farming. It would seem that, after twenty years’ rise 

of purchasing power on the part of the farmer, the tendency 
had at least reached a climax. Some preliminary estimates 
place the aggregate worth of crops and animal products at 
the unprecedented sum of $18,000,000,000 as the American 
farmers’ addition to the national wealth at current prices 
for the year 1917. Last year it was placed at between thir- 
teen and fourteen billion dollars. But both prices and yields 
have, as a rule, vastly increased for the current year. At 
the October 1 price wheat had a record value of $1,324,- 
000,000, or $452,000,000 more than the crop of 1916. Oats 
were worth $427,000,000 more than that of a year ago. And 
corn at $1.75 a bushel, had a farm value of $5,620,000,000, 
or the snug little sum of three billion, four hundred and 
ninety-one million dollars more than the crop of 1916. This 


year’s yield of 3,211,000,000 bushels of corn is worth almost 
as much as the three crops of corn for the years of 1914, 
1915 and 1916 combined (December 1 prices). 

These three cereals, the mainstay of cereal foods for man 
and the domestic animals, total 5,450,000,000 bushels and 
their farm value amounts to $7,925,000,000 in round num- 
bers. If the farmer sells only half of this he will pour a 
leaven of $3,963,000,000 into the commercial lump and set 
millions of men at work in factory and workshop. 

How this vast purchasing power will react on the life and 
labors of the farming world itself remains to be seen. If 
much of it goes into unproductive expenditure, it may do 
more harm than good. If it helps to wean away the youth 
from the farm, by the glitter of overmuch fondness for the 
city and less love for the free citizenry of the land, it must 
be a curse. But if it goes for enriching the spiritual life 
of the farm family and community, if it is used to relieve 
rural womanhood of the drudgery and strain that sends too 
many to the insane asylum, if it is employed in improving 
the farmer’s mastery over the real factors of his calling, 
then the prosperity of big crops and adequate prices must 
bring, thru the farms of the country, an unmixt blessing 
to the entire nation. 


THREE OF A KIND 


The soldier who refuses to fight. 
The rich man who refuses to buy bonds. 
The citizen who refuses to vote. 


THE MOB 
T= dastardly act of a band of masked men who kid- 











napped the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, pastor of the 
People’s Church of Cincinnati, a week ago Sunday 
night, took him to a lonely spot in the Kentucky woods and 
horsewhipt him, is more than a national humiliation. Do 
these self-styled loyalists and patriots realize that they 
have done a thousandfold more harm to the American cause 
than any utterances of a pacifist preacher could possibly do? 
When the mob at Memphis the other day burned a negro 
at the stake and cut off his head for a Roman holiday, the 
gruesome details were immediately published thruout Ger- 
many as a typical example of the civilization they could ex- 
pect to have imposed upon them if America won the war. 
In times like these, we cannot expect entirely to avoid 
outbursts of mob madness, but the American people must 
sternly repress and punish them whenever they arise; for 
those who tolerate the mob shall perish by the mob. 


THE SHIFTING WAR MAP 
CCORDING to the German Socialist daily, Vorwdrts, 








the Austro-German invasion of Italy is a peace 
drive; .its object is ‘not to win more territory, but 

to win more favorable peace terms. Vorwdrts cannot be 
called a Government organ, but in.this case we may well 
accept this view of the motive of the new movement. Aus- 
tria felt badly in 1866 when, under pressure of the iron 
heel of Prussia, she was forced to cede Venetia to the Ital- 
ians, but it is hardly probable that she hopes to regain the 
province or even to hold that part of it she has now taken. 
Her territorial ambitions, if she still retains any, doubtless 
point toward the Balkan rather than the Italian peninsula. 
Nor is it likely that Mackensen imagines that he can 
sweep clear across Italy and attack France in the rear. 
The attack from the east across the Isonzo River has been 
supplemented by an attack from the north across the Car- 
nic Alps, and, if this is followed by an attack from the 
Trentino on the west, the Venetian provinces may possibly 
be lost, but any further advance could undoubtedly be 
checked by running in troops from France. This would of 
course mean that for the winter at least the pressure upon 
the German lines in France and Belgium would be relaxed 
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and that the Germans had again succeeded, by means of 
an offensive, in shifting the battle from a field chosen by 
their enemies to one preferred by themselves. 

It is a commonplace of strategical science that the bel- 
ligerent which enjoys the advantage of superior numbers 
and position can choose the time and place for attack, so it 
is curious to see that in the present war the Allies, altho 
they vastly outnumber the Central Powers and surround 
them on every side, have left it largely to the latter to take 
the initiative. On sea and on land and in the air Germany 
has repeatedly assumed the offensive and kept the Allies 
on the jump to meet her new weapons and new points of 
attack. The only European campaigns initiated by the 
Allies were the attack on Gallipoli by the British and the 
invasion of Transylvania by the Rumanians, and both of 
these were disastrous failures. 

It has been the fundamental principle of the Allied strat- 
egy that the war must be won on the western front and 
that it did not matter much what happened elsewhere. The 
Allied press has always argued that, since Germany is the 
strongest of our foes and the France section is the strong- 
est of the German lines, a knock-out blow delivered here 
would bring victory at once. Quite true, but the French 
and British have been pounding away on this line for three 
years and the knock-out blow has not yet been delivered. 
It may come at any time—Germany, for all we know, or 
don’t know, may be on the verge of internal collapse—but 
we may be sure that so long as the Germans have men 
enough they will hold the western front. And so long as 
they have men enough to fill the trenches and ammunition 
enough to keep their guns going they may continue to hold 
this front indefinitely, with such slight setbacks as they 
have already suffered. It is like Horatius at the bridge: 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me? 

The line between Switzerland and the sea is no “strait 
path,” but in trench warfare numbers do not count be- 
yond the necessary minimum to man the front and provide 
for reserves. The British despatches speak much of the de- 
clining morale of the German troops. The prisoners taken 
are mostly old men and boys, ill trained, incompetent and 
dispirited. That we have heard the same sort of reports 
from this same source for the last two years should not 
make us incredulous now. The man power of the German 
empire is of course greatly weakened. Herr Ledebour, speak- 
ing recently in the Reichstag, said that the German losses 
amounted to six million, of whom 1,500,000 were dead, 
500,000 crippled for life, 2,000,000 permanently invalided 
and 2,000,000 wounded. Part of the wounded will return to 
the ranks, but there are some 700,000 Germans held pris- 
oners by the Allies. Ledebour, as a Socialist trying to stop 
the war, would not minimize the losses, but he would hardly 
have dared to exaggerate them in a Reichstag speech. So 
we must assume that Germany has lost about half of her 
able-bodied men. 

But the poor quality of the soldiers recently captured in 
France and Belgium need not mean a serious weakening on 
that front. In view of the new movement it may be sus- 
ceptible of a different interpretation, for as we now know 
one or two hundred thousand of the best German troops 
were sent to aid the Austrians in their invasion of Italy. 
It is no compliment to Haig and Pétain that the enemy 
should have entrusted the line in front of them to “old men 
and boys” while the best troops are despatched to start a 
fresh offensive in another quarter. If many of the Allied 
troops have to be sent to Italy the odds against the Germans 
in France and Belgium will be correspondingly reduced. 
But the change of venue effected by Germany’s new ma- 
neuver may turn out to the advantage of the Allies if they 
shake off their fixed idea that a decision can only be reached 
on the western front. 





The policy of the Germans has been the opposite of that 
of the Allies. Instead of trying to deliver a knock-out blow 
to their strongest enemy they have preferred to knock out 
their weakest enemy. Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Rumania, Russia; these have been attacked and defeated, 
and now the Teutonic arms are turned toward the next 
weakest enemy. Siam and Portugal being out of reach, Italy 
is the victim. 

At the time each of these advances was undertaken 
those who write on military strategy without looking at a 
map exprest great solicitude lest the Germans should 
weaken her front by lengthening her lines. But those who 
could afford a ten cent map and knew enough to lay a 
string on it knew better. The conquest of Poland shortened 
the line. The conquest of Rumania shortened the line. The 
conquest of Venetia would shorten the line. The original 
Italian-Austrian frontier was about 250 miles long. If the 
Austrians could establish a new front between Venice and 
Lago di Garda it would be only sixty miles long. They would 
no longer have the advantage of the mountain wall, but 
entrenchments on the open plain may stand as long as any. 
Neither the Germans nor the British have been able to 
break thru those on the flats of Flanders in three years of 
incessant fighting. What is worse, the Teutonic line on the 
eastern side may be regarded as virtually shortened by a 
thousand miles so long as Russia remains incapacitated by 
nervous prostration. The Austrians are said to have trans- 
ferred forty divisions from the Russian front to the Italian. 

Cadorna’s first despatch from the front ascribed the 
wholesale surrenders on the Isonzo to the “cowardice” of 
the Italian troops. This phrase excited such indignation 
among the Socialists that it was withdrawn. But we hope 
it was true. For cowardice can be cured, but if the weak- 
ness manifested in this section means disaffection on the 
part of the Italian people it may not be so easily checked. 
The Austrians gave way ignominiously before the Serbs, 
Rumanians and Russians, but when they were stiffened up 
by a few German officers and troops they entered upon a 
campaign of conquest. The Allies have been much disap- 
pointed in Italy. They have supplied her with money and 
munitions, with coal and food, but her three million soldiers 
have penetrated but a few miles into the enemy’s territory 
and have not been able to hold their own whenever the en- 
emy assumed the offensive. But individually the Italians are 
brave fighters. We have seen them in the movies climbing 
mountain peaks and scaling precipices. Under new man- 
agement and with stiff reinforcements of British, French 
and Americans the Italian army may turn tables upon the 
invaders and on this historic Venetian field another of the 
world’s decisive battles may be fought. 








VOICED VERSE 


S poetry a vocal or a visual art? Is it typography or 
| elocution that gives it expression? Did poetry decline in 

popularity because the custom of reading aloud went 
out of fashion? And will the poet regain his prestige when 
the people relearn the art of listening? These questions seem 
likely soon to be answered, for there are various movements 
in vogue for a revival of the practise of reading verse aloud. 
Poetry societies are now thriving in many of our cities. 
Some of our poets are beginning to read their own works 
in public and with a little more practise they may read them 
well. And lastly, a Poetry Theater League has been formed 
in New York City “to present poets whom publishers are 
too timid to introduce” and to help along “the American 
Poetic Renaissance.” The prospectus of the League asks 
“How many of us realize that more true poctry has been 
written within the last decade than in any other period of 
American literature?” We cannot answer this because the 
figures do not seem to be in the World Almanac, but we 
believe the League is right in trying to switch poetry from 
the page-eye route to the lip-ear route 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


October 29—Eighteen British ships 
sunk during previous week. Italians 
retreat to Udine. Germans abandon 
Verder Peninsula. 

October 30—Hertling succeeds Mich- 
aelis as German Chancellor. Ger- 
mans take Udine. British advance 
to Passchendaele. 

October 31—German invasion ap- 
proaches the Tagliamento River. 
United States diverts coal and ship- 
ping tonnage to Italy. 

November 1—Italians retreat across 
the Tagliamento. British occupy 
Beersheba in Palestine. 

November 2—Germans retreat north 
of the Aisne. Pro-German riots in 
Southern Brazil. 




















The best that can 
be said for: the 
Italian campaign 
is that General Cadorna withdrew his 
army in time to save it from being cut 
in two and annihilated in detail. The 
Italian retreat was ably managed, but 
it was so rapid that by the time the 
Italians had fallen back to the Taglia- 
mento Valley they had permitted the 
enemy to take 180,000 prisoners and 
1500 cannon. The large cannon loaned 
to Italy by England, however, are said 
to have been withdrawn in security. 
More than a thousand square miles of 
territory were covered by the great 
Italian retreat. 

While the Italian army as a whole is 
probably very much larger than the 
Austro-German forces on the Italian 
front, the Germans under Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen secured a great 
local superiority in men, artillery and 
munitions along the Isonzo between 
Plezzo and Tolmino, which completely 
demoralized that portion of the Italian 
line. In a retreat that was almost a rout 
the Italians abandoned their hold on 
the Julian Alps and retreated south- 
west to the lowlands around the towns 
of Udine and Cividale. This bent back 
the Italian line at such a dangerous 
angle that any attempt to hold Gorizia 
and the lower Isonzo Valley might well 
have resulted in the piercing of the 
Italian defense and the consequent iso- 
lation and capture of that part of the 
army which remained on Austrian soil. 
The retreat in the north was, there- 
fore, swiftly fol!owed by a more or- 
derly retreat in the south, and Gorizia 
was abandoned. The troops on the 
Carso resisted every Austrian assault 
until the order for a general retirement 
left to the Austrians the positions 
which they had failed to capture. 

The Italians made no serious attempt 
to hold Udine or Cividale, but con- 
tinued their retreat to the line of the 
Tagliamento River. Here they turned 
on their pursuers for the first t'me and 
endeavored to withstand any further 
advance. A new Austrian army then 


Mackensen Crushes 
Cadorna’s Army 


advanced south from the Carnic Alps, fensive; that the bread shortage in the 
which adjoin the Julian Alps but lie city of Turin had led to bloody riots 
farther to the west, and struck at the which were comparable to the New 
extreme left of the retreating Italian York draft riots during our Civil War 
army. This combined blow from the and were a'most as destructive as the 
front and on the left flank forced Gen- Sinn Fein outbreak in Dublin, and that 
eral Cadorna to withdraw still more of pacifist propaganda (of which Germany 
his army beyond the Tagliamento. If was not ignorant nor yet innocent) had 
the Italians cannot hold the Tagliamen- greatly affected the morale of the 
to line they may be forced to abandon army. The German Socialists an- 
even Venice and go into winter quar- nounced that the invasion of Italy was 
ters south of the Adige or the Po. no war of conquest, but a “peace drive” 

. to bring the war to a speedy end. The 
Italy f The German military au- Pope’s peace appeal had also, no doubt, 
- y trom‘ thorities did not aim their its influence on the more devout Ital- 

Within crushing blow at Italy ians. 

without reason or simply because Aus- It would be a great error to say that 
tria was in dire need of help. They the majority of Italians are weary of 
knew that Italy was insufficiently pro- the war and willing to conclude an im- 
vided with food, coal and munitions of mediate peace without victory. A proof 
war; that for weeks the Italian Gov- of this is the constitution of the new 
ernment had been frantically begging cabinet, chosen to office after the be- 
Great Britain, France and the United ginning of the Italian retreat. Vittorio 
States for the war supplies which Orlando, who was Minister of the In- 
would make possible a renewal of Gen- terior in the previous cabinet, is now 
eral Cadorna’s brilliant summer of- Premier, and Baron Sonnino retains 
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THE FIRST WEEK OF THE GERMAN DRIVE 


The heavy black line indicates the Italian position before General von Mackensen brought his 
German army to the aid of the hurd prest Austrians. The shaded area shows the territory aban- 
doned by the Italians to the enemy. The main attack came between Plezzo and Tolmino and passed 
thru Cividale and Udine, but the Germans also assaulted the Ita'ians from the northeast in an 
attempt to turn the left flank of their army. The two arrows indicate the general direction of these 
movements. The bulk of Cadorna’s army has been forced to retire behind the Tagliamento River 
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Pictorial Press 


BRAZIL LOSES NO TIME 


The declaration of war with Germany by the Government of Brazil finds a commission from her 
army already in France on a tour of inspection behind the western front 


his post as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Both men are ardent supporters of the 
war and so are most of their colleagues 
in the new ministry. There is, however, 
a pacifist group which has its influence 
in Italian politics; or, rather, there are 
two groups, the extreme Socialists, who 
oppose all war, and the followers of 
ex-Premier Giolitti, who are more or 
less friendly to Germany. Open pacifist 
propaganda has been sternly supprest 
by the Italian Government since the 
nation entered the war, but a good deal 
has gone on under cover until the 
whole country was awakened to the 
danger by observing the readiness of 
some regiments to retreat or surrender 
while their comrades attempted to 
stand firm. 

The United States came to the rescue 
of Italy at once. Of course, it was im- 
possible to send an army in time to 
give effective aid to the hard-prest sol- 
diers of Cadorna, but Italy is in far 
greater need of supplies than of men. 
The American Government extended to 
Italy the generous sum of $230,000,- 
000 war credit to facilitate the pur- 
chase of needed commodities; trans- 
ferred to Italian.use 100,000 tons of 
shipping; granted an order for 2,000,- 
000 tons of coal, and suspended all 
export restrictions which impeded the 
immediate shipment of goods to Italy. 
France and Great Britain arranged to 
send to Italy a large supply of muni- 
tions and also a small contingent of 
men, less to swell the numbers of the 
Italians than to give them encourage- 
ment and visible assurance that Italy’s 
interests would not be sacrificed for 
the sake of victories on other battle 
fronts. 


The British cam- 
paign in Asiatic 
Turkey is progress- 
ing in a very favorable manner. On 
the last day of October a British army 
under General Allenby attacked the 
city of Beersheba and occupied it dur- 
ing the following night. As Beersheba 
is in southern Palestine, the British are 


In the Path of the 
Crusaders 


now emulating the achievements of the 
children of Israel, who entered the 
Holy Land from Egypt and conquered 
it from the Canaanites. Substituting 
“Turks” for “Canaanites” the Old Tes- 
tament is a very good guide to the 
strategy of the present British cam- 
paign, as the British also marched thru 
the desert from Egypt to the southern 
boundary of Palestine. Palestine is also 
historic ground in later wars, for King 
Richard of the Lion’s Heart attempted 
in vain the conquest which his fellow- 
Englishmen of the present century 
have undertaken. The capture of Beer- 
sheba had, however, more than a senti- 
mental importance. The Turks were 
compelled not only to abandon the city 
but also to surrender 1800 soldiers and 
nine cannon. In Mesopotamia the Brit- 
ish have made progress, compelling the 
Turks to abandon some of their posi- 
tions between Bagdad and the Persian 
frontier. 


The Flanders The ‘ Franco yi Belgi = 
Push British line continues 
to creep forward slowly 
across the shell-torn swamp north and 
northeast of Ypres. On October 27 the 
French advanced on a two and a half 
mile front directly north of Ypres and 
west of the Houthulst forest, occupying 
several fortified villages and farms. 
The Belgians took part in the advance, 
and, literally, swam to victory. The new 
line faces to the north a flooded region 
along the Yser Canal. The British en- 
tered the suburbs of Passchendaele on 
October 30, stopping just short of the 
town limits and occupying many spurs 
and ridges of high ground in the vicin- 
ity. The German report says that the 
British actually entered Passchendaele 
and were driven out again, but there is 
no mention of this in the British ac- 
count. Practically the entire strip of 
high ground cast of Ypres, is now in 
the hands of the Allies. 

The French have consolidated and ex- 
tended their recent gains north of the 
Aisne. This sudden, dramatic blow is 
more striking, if not more important, 


than the slow and steady gains on the 
Flanders front. By a single stroke 
France regained no less than twenty- 
five square miles of her soil, which is. 
said to be a record for trench warfare. 
Of course, Germany has made much 
greater gains in attacks against Rus- 
sia, Serbia and Italy, but never across. 
closely locked entrenchments. Another 
such blow on the same part of the west- 
ern front would drive the Germans. 
back to Laon and perhaps even compel 
a general retreat to a line of defense 
close to the French frontier. 


Premier Kerensky 
a has appealed to the 
allies of Russia to- 
bring speedy aid to the troubled repub- 
lic. He declared that Russia had been 
carrying the burden of the war from 
the beginning and was now so worn by 
the strain that others must bear a 
larger share hereafter. “Russia,” he 
said, “began the war for the Allies. 
While she was already fighting Eng- 
land was only preparing and America 
was only observing.” He scouted the 
idea that Russia had any intention of 
concluding a separate peace and denied’ 
that the present anarchical conditions 
proved that the revolution had been a 
failure. “The Russian revolution,” he 
pointed out, “is only seven months old. 
No one has the right to feel disillu- 
sioned about it. It will take years to 
develop. In France, which is only as 
large as three Russian departments, it 
took five years for their revolution to 
develop fully.” Kerensky was asked if 
an American army would be of use on 
the eastern front. He replied that the 
difficulties of transportation put that 
out of the question, but that very im- 
portant aid could be extended by ship- 
ping supplies to Russia and by grant- 
ing loans to her. He said that the 
Russian people were dissatisfied because 
Great Britain, with the largest navy in 
the world, had done nothing to help 
Russia in the Baltic. 

In the debates of the provisional Par- 
liament the line has become more and 
more sharply drawn between the pacifist 
Bolsheviki and the rest of the delegates. 
Some of the Bolsheviki are threatening 
civil war to depose Kerensky and con- 
clude an immediate peace. On the other 
hand, Professor Milukoff, leader of the 
Constitutional Democrats, declared that 
the peace program put forth by the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council was 
dictated in the interest of Germany. 
Premier Kerensky is using his best en- 
deavors to reawaken a spirit of patriot- 
ism among the people and especially in 
the army and navy and he appears to 
be hopeful that when the Constituent 
Assembly is chosen it will give the re- 
public a measure of stability lacking at 
the present time when authority is more 
or less divided between the provisional 
Parliament, the ministry and the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council. 

Germany seems to have abandoned 
her Russian campaign for the present 
in order to concentrate her forces on 
the crushing of Italy. The army in 
northern Russia has been withdrawn 
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almost to Riga and the Germans have 
made no attempt to follow up the cap- 
ture of the Baltic Islands by any sus- 
tained invasion of the mainland. It is, 
perhaps, already too late in the year to 
undertake a march on ‘Petrograd. The 
temporary relief granted to Russia by 
the approaching winter and the urgent 
necessity for transferring troops to the 
Italian front comes at an opportune mo- 
ment, for mutinies continue to occur in 
the army and navy and Finland is on 
the verge of open rebellion. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that a German army land- 
ing in Finland would find there as many 
friends as foes, for to political discon- 
tent has been added a serious food 
shortage which threatens Finland with 
‘a hungry winter. 
The Vikings Condemn The recent de- 
: struction of 
The Pirates Scandinavian 
merchant ships by German cruisers in 
the North Sea has called forth a note 
of protest from the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment. After reciting the facts of the 
massacre of October 17, the note de- 
clared: 

The Norwegian Government bears in 
mind that in the memorandum addrest to 
the German Government on October 20, 
1916, occasioned by the sinking of Norwe- 
gian ships in the ice-cold sea by German 
submarines, it called attention to the fact 
that the Norwegian nation considered in 
the light of a violation of the laws of 
humanity the last fresh case in which the 
death of Norwegian sailors was caused... . 

It has made a profound impression on 
the Norwegian people that not only have 
German submarines continued to sink 
peaceful neutral merchant ships, paying no 
attention to the fate of their crews, but 
that even German warships adopted the 
same tactics. The Norwegian Government 
decided to send this note in order to bring 
to the attention of the German Government 
the impression these acts have made upon 
the Norwegian people. 

The newspapers in Norway express 
indignation at the reports of contem- 
plated exports of nickel to Germany. 
They point out that this metal is used 
in the manufacture of torpedo tubes 
and that the Government, by permit- 
ting the sale, is giving the Germans 
the means for renewed murders of Nor- 
wegian seamen. 


: An interesting confer- 

The meen olk ence of the League 
Speak Up of Small and Subject 
Nationalities was held in New York 
recently. Spokesmen for more than a 
score of the nations whose political in- 
dependence is either not now recog- 
nized or is threatened by the predomi- 
nant power of mightier neighbors pre- 
sented the claims and hopes of their 
respective peoples, and there were also 
addresses on the general question of 
the principle of nationality by Ameri- 
can speakers of note. Among the many 
nationalities represented were Den- 
mark, Belgium, Ireland, Finland, As- 
syria, Korea, India, Lithuania, Scot- 
land, Albania and the “Zionist” Jews. 
Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner 
of Immigration at the port of New 
York, acted as president of the confer- 
ence. The object of the League of Small 
and Subject Nationalities is to secure 
the backing of American public senti- 


ment for the consideration of their na- 
tional interests at the coming peace 
congress which will end the Great War. 
Senator La Fontaine, of Belgium, pre- 
sented resolutions of appreciation for 
President Wilson’s championship of the 
cause of the small nations. 

A number of persons announced to 
speak before the conference refused to 
appear on the ground that the League 
was pro-German in tendency. This idea 
seems to have been based partly on a 
printer’s error which made it appear 
that one of the Alsace-Lorraine repre- 
sentatives was to speak on the “inde- 
pendence” of Alsace-Lorraine instead 
of the reunion of the lost provinces 
with France, and partly upon the fact 
that the representatives of India, Ko- 
rea, Finland and Ireland presented 
claims for complete national independ- 
ence which the Entente Allies are by 
no means disposed to grant. The Al- 
sace-Lorraine delegation withdrew from 
the conference, and so did representa- 
tives of Bohemia, Greece, Armenia and 
some other nations. The organizers of 
the League deny any sympathy what- 
ever with the cause of the Central 
Powers, and,. indeéd, the presence of 
spokesmen for Belgium, Slesvig and 
other countries opprest by Germany, 
Austria and Turkey should have dissi- 
pated any idea that the conference was 
held in the interest of Germany. 


Sinn Fein The Sinn Fein conference 
Again opened its sessions in Dub- 
& lin on October 25, intending, 
apparently, to rival the Irish constitu- 
tional conference which is also in ses- 
sion. The latter organization is official, 
with the backing of the British Gov- 
ernment and the Irish Nationalist 
Party, and its conclusions will in al 
probability form the basis for a Home 
Rule bill which will be the future con- 
stitution of Ireland. The Sinn Fein 
conference, on the other hand, is a rebel 
organization with no other authority 
than the military power of its backers 


can give it. Professor De Valera was 
chosen president of the organization, 
which claims the support of 250,000 or- 
ganized Irishmen. 

The constitution of the Sinn Fein, 
as submitted to the approval of the con- 
ference, provides that: 

Sinn Fein aims at securing international 
recognition of Ireland as an independent 
Irish Republic. Having achieved that 
status, the Irish people may by referendum 


freely choose their own form of govern- 
ment. 


This object shall be attained thru the 
Sinn Fein organization which shall in the 
name of the sovereign Irish people (a) 
deny the right and oppose the will of the 
British Parliament and the British Crown 
or any other foreign government to legis- 
late for Ireland, (b) make use of any and 
every means available to render impotent 
the power of England to hold Ireland in 
subjection by military force or otherwise. 

A constituent assembly of the Irish 
people was recommended to consider a 
comprehensive system of national re- 
construction. This program included: 
the establishment of councils and local 
administrative bodies; the creation of 
an Irish consular service; the “re- 
establishment of an Irish merchant 
marine”; a survey of the natural re- 
sources of the country; the organiza- 
tion of a national civil service system; 
the establishment of a national stock 
exchange and of courts of arbitration 
for the adjustment of labor disputes; 
“the reform of education to render its 
basis national and industrial by the 
compulsory teaching of Irish language, 
Irish history and Irish agriculture and 
manufacturing potentialities in a pri- 
mary system’; the substitution of out- 
door relief and government employ- 
ment for the present poor law system; 
the assurance of a living wage to work- 
ers, and the equality of men and women. 


The Bulldogs Premier Lloyd George 
of Qe Gee in a recent address to 
Parliament recited the 

achievements of the British navy in 
furthering the work of the war. He de- 
clared that 13,000,000 men, 2,000,000 

















French official from International Film 


GETTING READY FOR THE TRENCHES 
American soldiers have already come safely thru a charge from the first-line trenches and have 
been relieved by fresh troops, shown here cleaning and packing up their guns preparatory to 
moving forward 
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International Film 
A NEW GERMAN SPHINX 
The resignation of the stop-gap Chancellor 
Michaelis leaves that important office open for 
a statesman of greater force and ability. Count 
Georg von Hertling, who has been asked to take 
it, is Prime Minister of Bavaria 

horses, 25,000,000 tons of war muni- 
tions and 51,000,000 tons of coal and oil 
have been transported from port to 
port in safcty since the opening of the 
Great War and that only 3500 British 
soldicrs had lost their lives while on 
transports. The British expeditionary 
force, he said, now consisted of more 
than 3,000,000 men. Seventy-five per 
cent of this mighty army came from 
England. The British self-governing 
Dominions, including Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zcaland, South Africa and 
Newfoundland, had contributed volun- 
tarily nearly 800,000 soldiers. Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales had sent large con- 
tingents also, but the Premier made no 
definite statement of the number. 

For the weck ending October 28, the 
British lost fourteen merchant ships of 
more than 1600 tons each and four of 
smaller tonnage. This was a decided 
improvement over the record for the 
previous week, when twenty-five vessels 
were sunk by the enemy. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, told the House of Commons 
of the progress of the war against the 
U-boat. He asserted that from forty to 
fifty per cent of the German submarines 
have been sunk, and that more were 
destroyed in the last three months than 
during the whole of 1916. He announced 
that the total net reduction in British 
tonnage since the beginning of the 
Great War was less than 2,500,000 tons, 
or about fourteen per cent of the mer- 
chant marine of the empire. During the 
period of the war the navy had in- 
creased its tonnage by seventy-one per 
cent. He paid a tribute to the Ameri- 
can destroyers for the good work which 
they had done. He regretted that, 
owing to the extensive mine fields at the 
entrance to the Baltic it had been im- 
possible to extend aid there to Russia. 
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Germany Drops Chancellor Michaelis, 
the Pilot the successor of von 
Bethmann-Hollweg as 
head of the German Imperial Ministry, 
has placed his resignation in the hands 
of his royal master and Count Georg 
von Hertling, Prime Minister of Ba- 
varia, has been asked to take office as his 
successor. The resignation of Michaelis 
was generally expected and was, in- 
deed, demanded by nearly every party 
and faction in the Reichstag. Michaelis 
was a colorless Prussian official who 
was put into the Chancellorship to tide 
Germany over the political crisis of the 
summer and give the Kaiser and his 
circle of advisers time to select a suit- 
able man for the post. 

The conservative parties of the em- 
pire clamored for the appointment of 
Prince von Biilow, who had been Chan- 
cellor before von Bcthmann-Hollweg. 
Prince von Biilow is a pronounced re- 
actionary on nearly all questions of for- 
eign and domestic politics, but he is 
also one of the ablest men in German 
political life and no Chancellor since 
Bismarck has come so near to being a 
real power on his own account aside 
from his authority as agent of the 
Kaiser’s will. The open opposition of 
the Socialists, however, made the ap- 
pointment out of the question. Several 
other prominent men were proposed for 
the Chancellorship, but the Reichstag 
refrained from insisting upon any par- 
ticular individual. Germany is as far 
today as in any previous hour of her 
national history from enjoying “par- 
liamentary” government; as the selec- 
tion of the Imperial Ministry is in fact 
as well as in name the exclusive prerog- 
ative of the Kaiser. 

Count Georg von Hertling is a popu- 
lar statesman of exceptional ability. 
Unlike Michaelis, he has been active in 
party politics and parliamentary life. 
In some degree, he represents “the 
scholar in politics,” for at one time he 
was a professor of philosophy at Bonn 
University and he is the author of sev- 
eral books on philosophy and theology. 


He has served in the Reichstag, altho 
in recent years he has been active 
rather in Bavarian than in national 
politics. Since 1912 he has been Bava- 
rian Premier. Count von Hertling is 
associated with the Catholic “Center” 
Party, which usually takes an inter- 
mediate stand between the reactionary 
Conservatives and National Liberals of 
Prussia and the radicalism of the So- 
cial Democrats. It is not known what at- 
titude he will take toward the foreign 
and domestic problems which confront 
the German nation. He has voiced the 
general sentiment of Bavaria for an 
early peace on a basis of compromise; 
but, on the other hand, he has hitherto 
opposed every attempt to democratize 
Germany and he is said to have advo- 
cated the reactionary policy of divid- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine between Prussia 
and Bavaria instead of erecting it into 
a self-governing state of the empire. 


Secretary of State 
Lansing has disclosed 
some more of the ca- 
blegrams which passed from the Ger- 
man legation in Argentina to Berlin 
by way of the Swedish legation. On 
July 7, 1917, Count Luxburg advised 
his Government to adopt a policy of 
frightfulness toward Brazil. His cable- 
gram was worded as follows: 

Our attitude toward Brazil has created 
the impression here that our easygoing 
good nature can be counted on. This is dan- 
gerous in South America, where the people 
under thin veneer are Indians. A submarine 
syuadron with full powers to me might 
possibly still save the situation. I request 
instructions as to whether after a rupture 
of relations legation is to start for home 
or to remove to Puraguay or possibly Chile. 
The naval attaché will doubtless go to San- 
tiago de Chile. 

Count Luxburg, the very undiplo- 
matic diplomat who spoke of the South 
American people as Indians “under 
thin vencer,” is the same man who 
called the Argentine Minister of For- 
eign Affairs “a notorious ass” and 
urged that Argentine merchant vessels 
should be “sunk without a trace.” 


Fresh Luxburg 
Revelations 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 


IN LONDON 


Zeppelin drill is a daily exercize in the East End public schoo!s, and the children are taught in 
ease of an air raid to lie flat on the floor 
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Another cablegram, dated August 4, 
1917, has possibly even greater inter- 
est, since it refers to German ambi- 
tions in Brazil: 


I am convinced that we shall be able to 
carry thru our principal political aims in 
South America, the maintenance of open 
market in Argentina and the reorganization 
of south Brazil equally well whether with 
or against Argentina. Please cultivate 
friendship with Chile. The announcement 
of a visit of a submarine squadron to salute 


. the President would even now exercize de- 


cisive influence on the situation in South 
America. Prospect excellent for wheat har- 
vest in December. 


What Count Luxburg meant by the 
“reorganization of south Brazil” is not 
made clear, but it is at least interest- 
ing to Brazilians that for the first time 
an official representative of the German 
Government has admitted that Ger- 
many desired to interfere with the po- 
litical status of the southern provinces 
of the republic where German settlers 
are fairly numerous. Chile will also, no 
doubt, be interested in the projected 
“visit of a submarine squadron” to cul- 
tivate “friendship” with a race of “In- 
dians under thin veneer.” 


-,.: » Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Britain S Andrew Bonar Law, in an ad- 
Big Bill dress delivered on October 
30 to the House of Commons, recount- 
ed the financial cost to Great Britain 
of carrying on the Great War. The 
average daily expenditure from July 
22 to September 22 of this year was 
£6,414,000, or about $32,000,000. For 
continuing the war to the end of the 
present year he asked Parliament to 
vote a credit of £400,000,000 ($2,000,- 
000,000). The total loans since the be- 
ginning of the Great War amount to 
£5,692,000,000 ($28,460,000,000). The 
British national debt now stands at 
more than $25,000,000,000; but a large 
part of this is covered by loans to the 
allies of Great Britain or to the domin- 
ions of the Empire, which will in all 
probability be repaid. Chancellor Bo- 
nar Law explained that the increasing 
daily cost of carrying on the war was 
due in part to an increase in the army 
maintained in France, in part to the 
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OVING BOATS BY HALVES 


Some of the boats from the Lakes, sent east to supplement our coast shipping. were too big w ge 
thru the canals. So they were cut in two, made water-tight, and sent along, a half at a time 


increased pay of the soldiers and sail- 
ors, in part to the rise in the price of 
bread and other commodities, and in 
part to the more open character of the 
fighting, which has necessitated expen- 
diture for bridges, motor transport and 
temporary railways in Flanders. He as- 
serted that Germany was spending 
more in the war than Great Britain and 
from a smaller reserve of financial re- 
sources. 

He paid a tribute to the gener- 
osity of the United States. “It is an 
open secret,” he said, “that until Amer- 
ica came into the war the method of 
financing our purchases there and the 
question of exchange were not only 
serious problems, but, in my opinion, 
insoluble problems.” 


: On “War Sunday,” 
Wilson Tells Us October 28, Presi- 
to Save Food dent Wilson appealed 
to the American people to conserve the 
food supply of the nation for the ben- 
efit of the army and navy, for the sake 
of the Allied nations not so blest as we 
with agricultural resources and for the 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 


These lusty young ones decided to imitate their elders recently and went on strike from school 
work. The police had to break up their street meeting riots 


common cause which brought us into the 
Great War. He promised that: 

If our people will economize in their use 
of food, providently confining themselves te 
the quantities required for the maintenance 
of health and strength; if they will elim- 
inate waste; and if they will make use of 
those commodities of which we have a sur 
plus, and thus free for export a larger pro 
portion of those required by the world now 
dependent upon us, we shall not only be 
able to accomplish ‘our obligations to them, 
but we shall obtain and establish reason- 
able prices at home. 

The Food Administration is now 
working out a system of indirect re 
tail price control. One of the methods 
which will be employed is the limita- 
tion to a fixed number of days of the 
time permitted for storing food. Li- 
censed warehousemen and storage con- 
cerns will, subject to certain excep- 
tions, be forbidden to keep on hand any 
quantity of food in excess of “reason- 
able requirements” for a sixty day 
period and will be forbidden also to sell 
to any person a supply “in excess of 
his reasonable requirements for use ot 
sale by him during the period of sixty 
days next succeeding such sale or de- 
livery.” Cold storage goods will not be 
allowed to sell as “fresh” and the date 
of their consignment to storage must be 
recorded. All warehouses must file rat« 
schedules with the Food Administre 
tion. 


On November first a hos’ 
of war revenue taxes, de 
signed to bring home t 
the people the urgency of the nationa) 
crisis, became effective. Beginning witk 
midnight, October 31, there came intc 
operation the ten per cent levy on 
amusement admissions, the three per 
cent tax on freight transportation, the 
eight per cent addition on passenger 
fares, the ten per cent tax on Pullman 
accommodations, the five per cent tax 
on oil pipe line transportation, the five 
per cent tax on express packages, the 
five cents due on telegraph and tele- 
phone messages costing fifteen cents or 
more, the extra ten per cent on club 
dues, the eight cents levy on each $100 
of new life insurance and the penny a 


Here Come 
the Taxes! 
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dollar due on fire, marine and casualty 
insurance premiums. On the following 
Friday several new and increased taxes 
on tobacco and its products, enacted 
during the recent session of Congress, 
were automatically imposed. 

Greatest popular interest attaches to 
the new postal rates. Postcards are, 
from November 2, carried for two cents 
instead of one; letters to places in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, Great Britain, and various 
parts of the West Indies will require 
fifty per cent more postage than hith- 
erto, beginning with a minimum of three 
cents; “drop” letters will require two 
cents instead of one. Other stamp taxes, 
including those on parcel post packages, 
will not go into effect until the first of 
December, however, and the increased 
mail rates on periodicals not until next 
July. The report of the Post Office De- 
partment, showing a surplus for the 
year of $9,000,000, may cause Congress 
to modify some of the new postal rates 
during its winter session. Only on 
twelve previous occasions in the history 
of the country has the Post Office De- 
partment turned any surplus into the 
Treasury, and never before so large a 
one. Usually, the postal services of the 
nation have been run at a marked finan- 
cial loss, and this fact has been the 
basis of an agitation for increased 
rates. 


The Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
United States has 
ratified, thru the medium of a referen- 
dum of the business organizations 
which are affiliated with it, the declara- 
tion at the war conference recently held 
at Atlantic City, approving Federal 
regulation of prices during the war. 
The recommendations approved by ref- 
erendum favor: additional legislation 
increasing the power of the national 
Government to fix prices; the exten- 
sion of price regulation to all arti- 
cles having importance in basic in- 
dustries as well as those directly util- 
ized in carrying on the war; the fixing 
of prices to the general public as well 
as to the Government; the administra- 
tion of price control by a small execu- 
tive board selected by the President; 
distribution of essential commodities, 
with preference “to those purchasers 
whose needs are most directly related 
to the public welfare,” by a Federal 
agency, and the establishment of com- 
mittees for each leading industry and 
trade to represent it in conferences and 
to tender advice to Federal agencies 
that control prices and distribution. 
These resolutions were all approved by 
heavy majorities, varying from six and 
a half to one to more than ten to one. 


Business Men for 
Price Control 


In order to permit an 
inercase in wages to the 
miners and to prevent 
any renewal of strikes in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines, President Wilson has 
authorized an increase in price of forty- 
five cents a ton. This increase applies 
to the price at the mine and only indi- 
rectly affects retail costs. On the aver- 
age, the price of coal to the wholesaler 
is increased by the new order from $2.75 


Soft Coal 
Price Raised 


to $3.20. The wages agreement already 
reached by conference between the op- 
erators and the miners of the Central 
Field allows an advance of ten cents 
a ton to miners, advances ranging from 
seventy-five cents to $1.40 a day to la- 
borers and an advance of fifteen per 
cent for yardage and! dead work. The 
mine operators complained that it was 
impossible to meet the new wages sched- 
ules unless they were permitted to in- 
crease prices, and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration granted their request upon in- 
vestigation. The new rates went into 
effect on October ‘29. As a means for 
the conservation of the nation’s fuel 
supply, which is at present less than 
adequate, the Fuel Administration is 














Cesare in New York Evening Post 
SAVE HIM FOR ME! 


Whichever way he looks Mr. Everyman sees 

trouble: the keen thrust of winter’s hardships 

on the one hand and the crushing blow of war 
taxes on the other 


considering a plan for “rationing” in- 
dustries not engaged in essentially use- 
ful work. It is proposed, for example, 
to reduce the amount of coal used in 
maintaining clectrical advertisements 
and display signs in the large cities. It 
is estimated that in the course of a 
year no less than 8,000,000 tons of coal 
are consumed in the generation of elcec- 
tricity for this purpose. 


Copper Strike The mines of the Ari- 
Settled zona, Detroit and 
Shannon copper com- 

panies, all of them located in Arizona, 
have resumed work. Since July the six 
thousand workmen employed in this 
copper mining district have been out on 
strike, and the mines were kept idle 
until the President’s Labor Commission 
intervened and proposed an agreement 
which was accepted by both sides. It 
was determined that in any case of 
d'spute hereafter the decision should 
rest with an impartial Federal admin- 
istrator, unless the matter could be set- 
tled by mutual agreement. The commis- 
sion refused to consider the question of 
revising the wage schedules on the 
ground that it would require a long in- 
vestigation to determine the merits of 
the case, but proposed that the whole 
matter be left to the Federal adminis- 
trator with the promise that the new 
wage scale shall count from the first 


day that the miners returned to work. 
Should it be discovered that the copper 
companies could not afford to pay the 
wages established by the administrator, 
the commission would take the respon- 
sibility of recommending to the Presi- 
dent an increased selling price which 
would yield a fair profit to the oper- 
ators. The resumption of work in these 
mines increases the copper output of 
the nation by about 10,000,000 pounds 
a month. 


The Switchmen’s 
Union of North 
America has de- 
manded a fifty per cent increase in 
wages to meet the general increase in 
prices which has taken place during the 
last few months. The special committee 
which formulated this demand at a 
Chicago conference included representa- 
tives from’ nearly every railroad sys- 
tem on which the switchmen are mem- 
bers of the union. The union demands 
not only a fifty per cent increase in the 
wages of switchmen, switch tenders and 
carmen but the payment of “time and 
a half” for labor exacted in excess of 
eight hours in any twenty-four. If the 
proposals of the union are rejected by 
the railroads, or not conceded within 
the next thirty days, the union will put 
the question of calling a strike up to 
its.members for a referendum vote. The 
membership of the union is approxi- 
mately 20,000. 

The railway conductors and train- 
men are considering concerted action 
with the switchmen. The eight-hour 
law enacted by Congress last year 
amounted in fact to an increase of 
wages, since the same rate of pay was 
given under the new schedule for eight 
hours’ work as had previously been 
granted for ten, but there is much truth 
in the contention of the unions that 
prices have risen more rapidly than 
wages and that the men are relatively 
in a worse position today than they 
were before the passing of the Adam- 
son law. 

If wages are again increased, it is 
probable that freight rates will have 
to be raised also. The railroads of the 
eastern states have petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for op- 
portunity to present their claims for 
rate increases and the commission has 
authorized the railroad operators to 
present their case in a series of hear- 
ings beginning November 5. The high 
cost of railway fuel, as well as the pos- 
sibility of wage increases to switchmen 
and other employees, is an argument 
for the requested increase. 

Statistics prepared by President War- 
field of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities show a 
net income loss of $37,000,000 as com- 
pared with the revenues of American 
railroads in 1916. The amount spent in 
maintcnance, apart from the increased 
cost of labor and materials, was less 
than during the year before; showing 
that railroad properties could not be 
kept in good condition. Nineteen rail- 
road companies lost $1,000,000 in stock 
values during the year and bonds had 
greatly depreciated. 


Will the 
Switchmen Strike? 

















Electricians in the making. The blackboard group is studying radio switches and circuits. The other men are having machine practise 


MAKING SAILORS WITHOUT SHIPS 


UT Minneapolis way they are 

making sailors without ships. 

A vocational school is turning 

out by the hundreds craftsmen- 
bluejackets who win their ratings be- 
fore ever they see a ship. Precedent, 
not reason, makes this seem odd. Twen- 
tieth century sailors need no ocean 
until they sail. 

Dunwoody Industrial Institute in 
Minneapolis is not too far west to have 
intimate relations with the squadrons of 
the United States Navy now operating 
somewhere off the Atlantic seaboard. 
Since its designation in the summer 
as a naval training school Dun- 
woody has already sent several com- 
panies of skilled men to the fleets, men 
who had partly served their apprentice- 
ship-before arrival in Minneapolis. In 
December, the first general exodus will 
be under way, nearly seven hundred 
expert artizans off to the receiving 
ships, and their places filling daily with 
untutored recruits enrolled from all 
quarters of the land. 

No metamorphosis in the regimen of 


‘BY WILLARD CONNELY 
CHIEF YEOMAN, U. S. N. R. F. 


Dunwoody was demanded when the 
sailors came. The school authorities had 
begun, months previously, pointing 
their students and alumni for the army, 
so military discipline and order were 
fairly well established in the Institute. 
There was no limitation to combat, for 
the multiform departments at Dun- 
woody—the day classes, evening classes 
and extension courses—presented an 
elastic reach, quickly adjustable to a 
sudden increment. 

The principal need was to supple- 
ment the civilian schedule with pre- 
scribed naval distinctiveness. To the 
machinist’s mates’ school and gas en- 
gine laboratories at Charleston Navy 
Yard was sent a chief instructor in 
those branches at Dunwoody, while his 
colleague went to the electrical school 
at New York Navy Yard. The commis- 
sary school at San Francisco furnished 
specifications for the training of ship’s 


cooks, bakers and commissary stewards. 
The course in blacksmithing, new at 
Dunwoody with the advent of the blue- 
jackets, was worked out on lines sug- 
gested by assistant instructors, sea- 
soned ironmongers formerly with the 
navy or on merchant ships. Sheet-metal 
methods and carpentry called for small 
variation. 

The steady success of this remote na- 
val detachment, under the command of 
Ensign Colby Dodge, led the Bureau of 
Navigation to favor two extra branches 
of activity in Minneapolis. A navy avia- 
tion unit has been organized, ground- 
work has begun, and flying with sea- 
planes and torpcdoplanes starts in the 
spring over Lake Minnetonka. The 
course of study parallels that given at 
the navy aviation school in Pensacola. 
A hospital corps of one hundred men 
has commenced training, too, with work 
in pharmacy, first aid, nursing, minor 
surgery, along the lines practised at 
the naval hospital training school at 
Newport. 

Four months ago Dunwoody naval 
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Photographs by Camera Craft, Minneapolis 


Apple-pie day at Dunwoody. The bakers at the left can make a thousand loaves of bread a day with their bread-making machine in 
the background, At the right are apprentice cooks dishing up the noon mess. The bluejacket in charge has had eleven years’ sca service. 
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Jarpenters and shipwrights who couldn’t plane a plank four months ago are building motor boats now. The 
ibectricians on the right are studying related work in electricity, with storage batteries, dynamometers 


apprentices in carpentry could scarcely 
plane a plank smooth. Today they are 
suilding motorboats. To the radio stu- 
tents the sound of the letters in the 
.nternational code was no more intel- 
‘igible than the tapping of a wood- 
vecker. In a month they sent or re- 
zeived ten to fifteen words a minute. 
Coppersmiths who could barely distin- 
ruish tin from galvanized iron at pres- 
mt make stovepipe, ventilators, lockers 
n series, bunker lamps. Gas engineers 
‘ould run an auto truck, some of them, 
out they paled at the thought of re- 
oairing one. Now they can take down, 
idjust and reassemble a machine 
“without having any pieces left over.” 
The acquaintance of blacksmiths with 
a forge had stopt in watching horses 
shod. These men now weld with the 
»xy-acetylene flame, they make shop 
7ools, chains, andirons, oarlocks. Like- 
wise the electricians have learned ma- 
rine signaling, circuits, dynamos, the 
machinists to make parts, the cooks and 
bakers to make food as well as to eat it. 

On the eve of the withdrawal of the 
irst battalion for active sea duty, the 
frst quota of men who came to Dun- 


woody as raw novices, it is possible to 
obtain some perspective on the means 
of handling the new winter detachment, 
both as to its training and as to its 
relations with the great body of Mid- 
dle West civilians, so avid for the so- 
ciety, the novelty, of such extremely 
dry-land bluejackets. 

Commanding Officer Dodge has deter- 
mined that the melting-pot principle 
need not apply in war time to Dunwoody 
naval apprentices. To continue the met- 
aphor, if certain jackies arrive for 
training already halfway “melted” into 
their trade by virtue of previous ex- 
perience, the word from Washington to 
hasten makes advisable the despatch of 
these men to sea long before their 
mates who are beginners. A trade-in 
the navy is not so variant from its 
standards in civil routine as to warrant 
teaching a semi-practised hand all over 
again from the start. 

At the outset the general period for 
training in all classes was set at four 
months. But it was not foreseen how 
many of the jackies knew their trades 
before enlisting, how many needed only 
a few weeks’ drill in naval tactics to 


radio operators and 
and power circuits 


give them a first-class rating, how 
many had joined the navy largely for 
the chance to continue their craft. Nor 
was it calculated at first that good ma- 
chinists’ mates who in times of peace 
are trained for sixteen months, could 
be turned out even under comprest in- 
struction in no less than half that time. 
Again, not a few apprentices are unfit, 
in any class, to pass an examination 
for their rating after four months’ 
study. So under the sliding scale now 
adopted at Dunwoody a squad or a com- 
pany of men can go to sea, rated, only 
so soon as they qualify. This competi- 
tive basis Ensign Dodge and Assistant 
Director Kavel of the Institute believe 
to be stimulating, wholesome, inspirit- 
ing to the men. 

It has developed that for the best in- 
terests of naval discipline, always 
harder to instil ashore than at sea, the 
bluejackets be given no liberty, except 
the traditional Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday. After the evening mess they 
report to the chief petty officer in 
charge at their hotel lodgings, and re- 
main on the hotel premises. Taps sounds 
at ten p. m. [Continued on page 299 











By the little river Kyll, 


Of the river cool and clear, 
Was hardly seen tho near, 


Went rolling down to Trier. 


And caps of hodden gray; 


In the pleasant time of Pentecost, 


{ followed the angler’s winding path 
Or waded the stream at will, 

And the friendly fertile German land 
Lay round me green and still. 


But all day long on the eastern bank 
Where the curving track of the double rails 


The endless trains of German troops 


They packed the windows with bullet heads 


They laughed and sang and shouted loud 
When the train was brought to a stay; 

They waved their hands and sang again 
As they went on their iron way. 


THE RED FLOWER 


JUNE, 1914 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


But my heart 


Of trouble—I knew not why. 


’Mid the gray 


A flaring splotch of red— 
An evil omen, a bloody sign, 
And a mark of many dead. 


In the rage 


At the sign 


No shadow fell on the smiling land, 
No cloud arose in the sky; 

I could hear the river’s quiet tune 
When the train had rattled by; 


Then came I into a certain field 
Where the devil’s paint-brush spread 


I saw in a vision the field-gray horde 
Break forth at the devil’s hour, 
And trample the earth into crimson mud 


All this I dreamed in the valley of Kyll, 


sank low with a heavy sense 


and green of the rolling hills 


of the Will to Power— 


of the blood-red flower. 
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CAN ITALY 
COME BACK? 
The terrific on- 
slaught of Ger- 
man and Aus- 
trian forces 
against the 
Italian army 
regained within 
a few days ter- 
ritory that it 
had cost Italy 
a summer oO 
hard fighting t 
win. The vic 
torious leader is 
General von 
Mackensen (at 
the left), one 
of Germany's 
greatest gener- 
als. At the right 
the Italian com- 
mander, Gen- 
eral Cadorna 
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International Film 














THE VALLEY OF DEFEAT « 
A strategic point in the flight of Italian troops before the victorious Austrians. It is north of Udine, near the Italian-Austrian border 
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Central News 
THE ARABIAN REVOLUTION 

One of the most important results, as yet, of the war in the 
Last, has been the Arabians’ revolt against Turkey and the 
establishment of an independent kingdom in the province of 
Hejaz in Arabia. Tle photograph below is the first to reach 
this country of the flag of new Arabia, carried by a group of 
soldiers who took part in the insurrection, Above, a British 
pack train bringing supplies and munitions to the insurgents 


A TRIUMPH OF ALLIED STRATEGY 


British officers conferring with the Arabian chief for the exten- 
sion of British influence among the followers of Mohammed 








Pictorial Press 


REMOVING THE KEYSTONE OF THE RAMSHACKLE TURKISH EMPIRE 
An Arabian tribe going forward against their hated Turkish rulers who governed by “brutal oppression, thieving and murder” 
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BUCKING THE SEA 
The breaking waves dashed high—over the deck of this United States destroyer, making for port thru a heavy storm 

















© E. Muller, Jr. 
“IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER 
The navy takes care lest all work and no play make Jack a dull boy: here’s an amateur show, for instance, given on deck 





















BY MARY PERRY KING 





THE CINDERELLA OF THE ARTS 


FOUNDER OF THE SCHOOL OF PERSONAL HARMONIZING, INTERPRETATIVE MOTION AND SPEECH 


HE history of modern dancing 

within our own time is not only 

the record of the growth and de- 

velopment of a craft; it is the 
history of the reformation and restora- 
tion in public esteem of an art that 
was deteriorating. From being a dis- 
credited and all but useless pseudo-art, 
modern dancing has become at its best 
a humanizing and cultural fine art, and 
taken its rightful place again in our 
education and social life. The Cinderella 
of the arts has been restored to her 
birth-right with her rhythmic sisters, 
Music and Poetry. 

Twenty years ago, dancing, as an 
art, was at its lowest ebb. Social danc- 
ing was stereotyped and conventional, 
with little of the dignity of the old and 
formal courtly dances, and with none 
of the grace and freedom which belong 
by right to every really living form of 
human expression. Its spirit and natur- 
alness and spontaneous joy had been 
lost in artificiality. Ballet dancing, al- 
most the only kind of artistic dancing 
then in vogue, was in no better case— 
given over to meaningless intricacies of 
foot-technique and either vapid or vul- 
gar display. 

Since that time, dancing has under- 
gone great changes and made great 
advances. It has become now an inter- 
esting and delightful art, like music or 
literature or painting, serving our so- 
cial needs with ecstasy and charm and 
satisfying amusement, and giving an- 
other vent for the human spirit, which 
is always seeking avenues of expression 
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A dance of the Sun and Wind 


for itself in forms of beauty. With this 
new lead and trend, the career of 
modern dancing seems boundless. 

The first great revolt of over- 
represt nature, from the dreary and 
stiff monotony of old-fashioned ball- 
room dancing to the turkey-trot and 
Maxixe and Apache imitations, was 
nothing short of a riotous explosion. 
After one or two seasons this first re- 
bellion subsided into a seething tumult 





of tangoes and fox-trots, frenzied with- 
the novelty of its own freedom and 
sensational innovations. This very nat- 
ural riot of the art in its new found 
liberty gradually wore out its excite- 
ment; and its devotees began to long 
for real interest, meaning, significance, 
to restore relish to their pursuit. 

Parallel with this spontaneous up- 
heaval in social dancing, “natura] danc- 
ing” began to be heard of. People who 
loved great music, and whose activity 
longed to respond to it as they felt it, 
found gratifying leadership in Miss 
Duncan’s splendid vindication of nat- 
ural tendency and the beauty of nat- 
ural freedom. 

In the wake of her initiative came 
many followers, Miss St. Denis pro- 
duced some famous pictorial dances, 
Oriental in subject and setting; and the 
distinguished Russian Ballet departed 
from traditional ballet work, to add 
classic and story dancing to their reper- 
toire, with a considerable amount of 
folk dancing. 

Of all the dancers of this generation 
there has been none to compare in 
charm and range of skill with Anna 
Pavlowa. She and her first partner, 
Mordkin, did the most effective duet 
work that has been seen in this coun- 
try. 

From the heralding of the celebrated 
Diaghileff Ballet, with its great artists 
and its fabulous settings, we eagerly 
expected it to fulfil our fondest dreams 
of poesie thru dance. And when it 
came, without its great artists, but with 
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These girls go camping in the Rocky Mountains to dance with all outdoors for a setting 
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settings as fabulous as promised, and 
with performances as busy and start- 
ling as could be asked, we were dis- 
appointed. It was surprizing, it was 
wonderful, but it was not wholly de- 
lightful. So unlovely were its subjects, 
that the more forcefully they were pre- 
sented, the less chance was left for en- 
chantment. I have seen American ama- 
teurs with no helpful settings produce 
infinitely more ecstasy. 

The “natural dance’ movement as 
distinguished from the old artificial 
forms opened the door in this country 
for another riot 
of over -represt 


To “natural dancers,” already sick 
of the name, and having long wearicd 
of “classic” dancing and “esthetic” 
dancing, came brief trials of “dra- 
matic” dancing, “oriental” dancing, 
and “improvisations”; and now comes 
“interpretative” dancing—a name made 
to fit, and to cover a multitude of 
efforts, in the interpretation of every- 
thing from Beethoven to a bumble-bee. 

Very recently the terms “poem 
dance” and “rhythmic pantomine” have 
been widely borrowed from my use of 
them in connection with my work in 


tions of the real personality, telling the 
truth in spite of ourselves. Orientals 
never even listen to words that are at 
variance with a person’s unconscious 
habitual motion. They read the mute 
involuntary expression of what that 
person actually is, or is thinking and 
feeling, regardless of the impression he 
may be trying to convey thru speech. 

It is this fact that makes human 
motion a field to be cultivated; that we 
may reap the good that is in it, and 
that we may eliminate the ills that lie 
in wait there, to over-run and trip us. 
That the lead- 





and untrained 
natural impulse, 
and led to ridicu- 
lous extremes of 
mere personal ex- 
hibition. Misguid- 
ed young women, 
without even the 
rudiments of an 
education in the 
exacting art, and 
without the least 
aptitude for it, 
imagined them- 
selves fitted to be 
dancers. One 
manageress went 
so far as to en- 
gage a large com- 
pany of well- 
looking, well-bred 
European girls, 
assuring them 
that they need 
know nothing of 
dancing, and that 
if they only ap- 
peared upon a 
stage with the 
least possible cos- 
tume and with 








ers in these keen- 
est and most com- 
prehensive of arts 
should be for- 
eigners is only 
because foreign- 
ers know the val-. 
ue of time and 
industry, and the 
full importance 
of all the factors 
that are needed 
for proficiency. 
For this reason a 
foreign artist who 
wishes to present 
a poem dance or 
a rimic _panto- 
mime, before dar- 
ing even to men- 
tion such a wish, 
has spent literal- 
ly years in study- 
ing poetry’s sig- 
nificances, 
rhythms and ac- 
cents; in studying 
music’s  signifi- 
cances, rhythms 
and accents; be- 
sides devoting 
much time thru 








their hair effec- 
tively worn, and 
just “let go’ in whatever free, uncon- 
strained movement they might choose, 
any audience would be enthralled by the 
beauty of the performance. Of course, 
results were dire, and left an aftermath 
of weak, tho more or less pleasing, 
nothings and anythings that were of- 
fered to the public to musical accom- 
paniment. At last these dancers, too, 
began to feel the staleness of dissipa- 
tion in their work and to crave sound 
interest again. 

At this wholesome stage of develop- 
ment of the art, there comes: to ball- 
room dancing the demand for better 
music, for a variety of easy, unexact- 
ing rhythmical dances, suited to good 
music and to ballroom dress and con- 
ditions; and a demand for “style” of 
performance which exacts decorous for- 
mal positions and subtle grace of bear- 
ing from head to foot. Now this is 
social art—a basis for pleasurable, 
profitable ballroom dancing. There still 
remain to be “created” some interesting 
figure and group dances, for groups 
large and small, for social use—dances 
of more free and modern interest and 
procedure than the old minuet, less 
bourgeois than lancers and quadrilles, 
and more distinguished than folk dances. 


‘You have caught the turn of the melody clear, And you give it again” 


“Personal Harmonizing,” and have 
proved so “taking” as to have become 
the popular “last word” in dance par- 
lance. 

When Mr. Winthrop Ames brought 
Rheinhardt’s “Sumurun” to America, 
it was far too big and too new to us 
generally to be at once fully appre- 
ciated. It was manna in the wilderness, 
none the less, to those who wanted it 
and needed it—who had learned to 
know the subtle elemental significance 
of human motion, and to realize the 
comparatively unworked field of its 
great power, and the desirability of 
educating it. 


HE Orientals in their ancient wisdom 

have far outrun us in their knowl- 
edge and consideration of human mo- 
tion. They realize that in our habits 
of motion lie the closest, truest revela- 
tions of what we really are—not what 
we wish to seem, but just, willy-nilly, 
what we are. It is by this indisputable 
betrayal of the inner self that Orientals 
read humanity. Words are but weapons, 
veils, or torches to be used as one will, 
to further what seemings one may 
choose. Habits of motion and gesture 
are unconscious and eloquent revela- 


those years to 
technical study 
for the mechanical freeing of the body, 
in order to make if ready to respond to 
the thought and feeling of a subject. 

When a dancer undertakes to inter- 
pret great music, it is not enough for 
her to express simply the physical emo- 
tion with which she responds to its 
sensuous appeal. There is thought and 
spirit, poesie and drama, in fine music, 
and any interpretation that fails to ex- 
press these finest and strongest ele- 
ments, is entirely inadequate and un- 
satisfying. The best preparation for a 
dancer for the appreciation and inter- 
pretation of music, with all its poesie, 
lies thru practise in expressing the 
poesie that 1s more definitely given us 
in the form of poetry. For such prac- 
tise I have long found poem dances 
and rhythmic pantomime to be the most 
beguiling and successful mediums. 
Training of this kind, in expressing 
the best thought and feeling of human- 
ity (which is to be found in the best 
poctry), develops in the student a true 
appreciation of these things and a 
plastic facility for expressing them, not 
only in art but in every-day life. Thru 
such cultural service, dancing and pan- 
tomime attain their legitimate dignity. 

New Canaan, Connecticut 















SOCIALISTS: THE KAISER-PARTY 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 





HEN a political party 
becomes a_ vote-get- 
ting machine its fu- 
ture is hard to pre- 
dict. It will follow the passions 
and prejudices as well as the 
momentary interests of the 
masses of the localities where it 
happens to be strong. The so- 
called American Socialist Party 
is growing by leaps and bounds 
in all the foreign colonies of our 
cities where it has hitherto de- 
veloped. But it is growing ex- 
clusively because of momentary 
interests and racial passions due 
to the war. It has fallen heir to 
the fruits of the vast under- 
ground German _ propaganda 
conducted for nearly three years 
without let or hindrance by 
Bernstorff and the other agents 
of the Kaiser. 
It is safe to say that seventy- 
five per cent of the dispatches 








most all ona way—anti-British 
and pro-German. Now we all 
know the power of the saloon in 
politics. My assertions as to 
facts were not denied, and have 
since been proved correct by 
events. But as always in our in- 
dividualistic laissez-faire democ- 
racies all the advantage of or- 
ganization, of intelligent fore- 
sight, of the intellectual offen- 
sive were left to the Germans. 
Nothing was done and now it 
may be too late. 

Thus at the present moment 
the Socialist Party has several 
million German-drilled voters to 
draw upon—except in such lo- 
calities as Chicago and New 
York, where both Democratic 
and Republican machines are 
competing with it for these 
votes. But it has also made 
preparations to harvest votes 








and editorials reaching the 
masses of our cities and indus- 
trial centers before America’s 
entrance into the war were 
either wholly or largely pro- 
German. Moreover, they had 
the advantage of being inspired from 
a common center. A lie repeated a thou- 
sand times or more, from sources ap- 
parently widely separated, a lie taking 
many forms but always without any 
obvious contradictions, ends by becom- 
ing a self-evident truth in the minds of 
most newspaper readers. It becomes a 
fact that “everybody knows.” 

The opponents of Kaiserism have been 
most ineffectual in combating this prop- 
aganda—for the reason that public 
opinion in a democracy cannot be mob- 
ilized. We oppose Kaiserism from many 
angles, and there is no unity in our at- 
tack. Now that we are in the war pro- 
German dispatches and editorials are 
gradually becoming less frequent. But 
the Bernstorff propaganda had con- 
tinued so long and has become so deeply 
rooted and so solid among certain ele- 
ments of foreign descent and affiliations 
which compose the majority of our 
urban population that a very little ad- 
ditional material is now sufficient to 
keep it alive and this little is supplied 
every day, either from the Vatican, 
from Russia, from Germany, from “neu- 
tral” countries or from some local elec- 
tion or labor trouble in the United 
States. 

If the genuine Americans and inter- 
nationalists in this country could wage 
& campaign comparable in magnitude 
and efficiency to that waged by Bern- 
storff, the German propaganda might 
be counteracted. But this would require 
(1) that the campaign should be uni- 
fied as to all the main questions of the 
war, and (2) that it should have the 
support of the overwhelming majority 
of the newspapers reaching our urban 
masses. If the campaign should not gain 
the adhesion of existing foreign-lan- 
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His own prominence as an advocate of Socialism gives 
particular emphasis to Mr. Walling’s indictment here of 
the present Socialist party. He is thoroly conversant with 
the international aspects of socialism and has written 
several books on the subject; such as “Russia’s Message,” 
“Socialism as It Is,” “The Larger Aspects of Socialism” 


guage and popular newspapers (such 
as the Hearst organs) other similar 
papers would have to take their place. 
And, finally, a considerable period of 
time would be required, as Bernstorff 
had a free hand for almost three years. 
Moreover, the German “facts” and logic 
reached the working class public first. 
And it is infinitely harder to dislodge 
prejudices of long standing than it is 
to reach a public while it is still un- 
prejudiced. 


O doubt an expenditure of one one- 

hundredth of one per cent of our 
daily war cost would cure our urban 
“proletariat” within a few months of 
the frightful mental disease with which 
the Kaiser has inoculated it. This would 
be a trifling cost at which to secure the 
actively loyal support of our cities for 
the war. 

But there is no reason to suppose that 
any such campaign will be organized. 
A year and a half ago I called the at- 
tention of a number of influential per- 
sons to the fact that the Kaiser was 
everywhere capturing the masses of our 
cities by underground methods. It was 
known that certain sections of the West 
were pro-German, but this was due to 
the actual presence of Germans and not 
to the far more dangerous fact of a suc- 
cessful foreign propaganda in nearly 
every important city and industrial 
center in the country. I showed that the 
streets, public places and saloons showed 
an overwhelmingly pro-German drift. 
For example, it is only recently that 
the sign “No War Talk” has appeared 
in the saloons. The saloons are now 
“neutral.” Before our entrance into the, 
war they were not even that. There was 
no danger in war talk then. It was al- 


from all the individual suffer- 
ings, the political complications 
and economic troubles that re- 
sult from the war. Here its 
method is simple. It predicts 
every imaginable evil. The 
mere fact that ninety per cent 
of its predictions prove untrue and ex- 
pose it as a false leader causes no seri- 
ous difficulty. The party has no re- 
sponsibility; its false predictions are 
forgotten, while it keeps before us those 
of its forebodings that have come true. 
Now economic troubles affecting the 
masses are certain to result, in spite of 
all efforts to avoid them. Thus the So- 
cialist Party will represent the imme- 
diate interests of its constituents, on 
the supposition that the conquest of 
half the earth by Kaiserism is no con- 
cern of theirs—and certainly not worth 
any considerable sacrifice. Indeed, there 
are plausible grounds for alleging that 
the capitalists and other social classes 
should pay all the cost of the war. Prob- 
ably a majority of the urban masses 
still believe that this is a capitalists’ 
war. 


UT even if it is not, the legitimate 

argument that those better able to 
pay should stand the larger part of the 
war cost is easily stretched to the im- 
practical proposition that they should 
pay it all—and that the masses should 
pay nothing. Of course it is true that the 
submerged tenth is physically unable to 
pay anything—also that another two- 
tenths, perhaps, just above this level, 
should be protected from any economic 
loss. Moreover, the rising cost of living 
must be held within bounds for the 
masses generally. But it is physically 
impossible in war time completely to 
control all prices or to keep wages ad- 
vancing altogether as fast as the cost of 
living for all employments. And in this 
way certain sections of the workingmen 
will be obliged from time to time to bear 
part of the economic burden of the war 
and will be- [Continued on page 302 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


A Popular Explanation of Recent Progress in Chemical Industries 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
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bit of soft WHAT COMES FROM COAL bo 


coal into a 

test tube (or, 
if you haven’t a 
test tube, into a 
clay tobacco pipe 
and lute it over 
with clay) and 
heat it you will 
find a gas com- 
ing out of the 
end of the tube 
that will burn 
with a _ yellow 
smoky flame. Af- 
ter all the gas 
comes off you 
will find in the 
bottom of the 
test tube a chunk 
of dry, porous 
coke. These, then, 
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But you must 
not imagine that 
all that comes 
out of coal tar is 
contained in it. 
There are only 
about a dozen pri- 
mary products ex- 
tracted from coal 
tar, but from 
these the chemist 
is able to build 
up hundreds of 
thousands of new 
substances. This 
is true creative 
chemistry, for 
most of these 
compounds are not 
to be found in 
plants and never 
existed before 
they were made 








are the two main 
products of the 
destructive distil- 
lation , of coal. 
But if you are an unusually ob- 
servant person, that is, if you area 
born chemist with an eye to by-products, 
you will notice along in the middle of 
the tube where it is neither too hot nor 
too cold some dirty drops of water and 
some black sticky stuff. If you are just 
an ordinary person, you won’t pay any 
attention to this because there is only 
a little of it and because what you are 
after is the coke and gas. You regard 
the nasty, smelly mess that comes in 
between as merely a nuisance because 
it clogs up and spoils your nice, clean 
tube. 

Now that is the way the gas-makers 
and coke-makers—being for the most 
part ordinary persons and not born 
chemists—used to regard the water and 
tar that got into their pipes. They 
washed it out so as to have the gas 
clean and then ran it into the creek. 
But the neighbors—especially those 
who fished in the stream below the gas- 
works—made a fuss about spoiling the 
water, so the gas-men gave away the 
tar to the boys for use in celebrating 
the Fourth of July and election night 
or sold it for roofing. 

But this same tar, which for a hun- 
dred years was thrown away and nearly 
half of which is thrown away yet in the 
United States, turns out to be one of 
the most useful things in the world. It 
is one of the strategic points in war 
and commerce. It wounds and heals. It 
supplies munitions and medicines. It is 
like the magic purse of Fortunatus 
from which anything wished for could 
be drawn. The chemist puts his hand 
into the black mass and draws out all 


be developed into 


The geneological tree of coal tar products. ‘ 
shows how the crude material obtained from the destructive distillation of coal may 
manifold derivatives such as dyes, perfumes and medicines 


the colors of the rainbow. This evil- 
smelling substance beats the rose in the 
production of perfume and surpasses 
the honey-comb in sweetness. 

Bishop Berkeley, after having proved 
that all matter was in your mind, 
wrote a book to prove that wood 
tar would cure all diseases. No- 
body reads it now. The name is 
enough to frighten them off: “Siris: 
A Chain of Philosophical Reflections 
and Inquiries Concerning the Virtues of 
Tar Water.” He had a sort of -mystical 
idea that tar contained the quintessence 
of the forest, the purified spirit of the 
trees, which could somehow revive the 
spirit of man. People said he was crazy 
on the subject, and doubtless he was, 
but the interesting thing about it is that 
not even his active and ingenious im- 
agination could begin to suggest all of 
the strange things that can be got out 
of tar, whether wood or coal. 


HE reason why tar supplies all sorts 

of useful material is because it is 
indeed the quintessense of the forest, of 
the forests of urtdld millenniums, if it 
is coal tar. If you are acquainted with 
a village tinker, one of those all-round 
mechanics who still survive in this age 
of specialization and can mend anything 
from a baby-carriage to an automobile, 
you will know that he has on the floor 
of his back shop a heap of broken ma- 
chinery from which he can get almost 
anything he wants, a copper wire, a zine 
plate, a brass screw or a steel rod. Now 
coal tar is the scrap-heap of the veg- 
etable kingdom. It contains a little of 
almost everything that makes up trees. 


This sketch from the 


in the _ labora- 
tory. It used to be 
thought that or- 
ganic compounds, 
the products of vegetable and animal 
life, could only be produced by organ- 
ized beings, that they were created out 
of inorganic matter by the magic touch 
of some “vital principle.” But since the 
chemist has learned how, he finds it 
easier to make organic than inorganic 
substances and he is confident that he 
can reproduce any compound that he 
can analyze. He can not only imitate 
the manufacturing processes of the 
plants and animals, but he can often 
beat them at their own game. 

When coal is heated in the open air 
it is burned up and nothing but the 
ashes is left. But heat the coal in an 
enclosed vessel, say a big fireclay retort, 
and it cannot burn up because the oxy- 
gen of the air cannot get to it. So it 
breaks up. All parts of it that can be 
volatilized at a high heat pass off 
thru the outlet pipe and nothing is left 
in the retort but coke, that is carbon 
with the ash it contains. When the es- 
caping vapors reach a cool part of the 
outlet pipe the oily and tarry matter 
condenses out. Then the gas is passed 
up thru a tower down which water 
spray is falling and thus is washed free 
from ammonia and everything else that 
is soluble in water. 

This process is called “destructive 
distillation.” What products come off 
depends not only upon the composition 
of the particular variety of coal 
used, but upon the heat, pressure 
and rapidity of distillation. The way 
you run it depends upon what you are 
most anxious to have. If you want illu- 
minating gas you will leave in it the 
benzene. If you are after the greatest 
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yield of tar products, you impoverish 
the gas by taking out the benzene 
and get a blue instead of a bright 
yellow flame. If all you are after is 
cheap coke, you do not bother about 
the by-products, but let them escape 
and burn as they please. The tourist 
passing across the coal region at 
night could see thru his car win- 
dow the flames of hundreds of old- 
fashioned bee-hive coke-ovens and if 
he were of economical mind he might 
reflect that this display of fireworks 
was costing the country $75,000,000 a 
year besides consuming the irreplace- 
able fuel supply of the future. But since 
the gas was not needed outside of the 
cities and since the coal tar, if it could 
be sold at all, brought only a cent or 
two a gallon how could the coke-makers 
be expected to throw out their old bee- 
hive ovens and put in the expensive re- 
torts and towers necessary to the re- 
covery of the by-products? But within 
the last ten years the by-product ovens 
have come into use and now nearly half 
our coke is made in them. 

Altho the products of destructive dis- 
tillation vary within wide limits, yet the 
following table may serve to give an 
approximate idea of what may be got 
from a ton of soft coal: 


{ Gas, 12.000 cubic feet 


Liquor { —peem 
: sulfate 
(Washings) (7-25 pounds) 
r benzene 
(10-20 pounds) 
toluene 
(3 pounds) 
xylene 
(1% pounds) 
phenol 
(% pound) 
naphthalene 
(3-8 pound) 
anthracene 
(% pound) 
pitch 
(80 pounds) 
| Coke (1200-1500 pounds) 


When the tar is redistilled we get, 
among other things, the ten “crudes” 
which are fundamental material for 
making dyes. Their names are: benzene, 
toluene, xylene, phenol, cresol, naphtha- 
lene, anthracene, methyl anthracene, 


1 ton of coal 
may give 


Tar 
(120 pounds) 4 








phenanthrene and carbazol. 

















Vats jur the manufacture of aniline dyes at the Schoetkopj Cumpuny’s Works, Buffalo 


There! I had to introduce you to the 
whole receiving line, but now that that 
ceremony is over we are at liherty to 
do as we do at a reception, meet our old 
friends, get acquainted with one or two 
more and turn our backs on the rest. 
Two of them, I am sure, you’ve met be- 
fore, phenol, which is common carbolic 
acid, and naphthalene, which we use 
for mothballs. But notice one thing in 
passing, that not one of them is a dye. 
They are all colorless liquids or white 
solids. Also they all have an indescriba- 
ble odor—all odors that you don’t know 
are indescribable—which gives them 
and their progeny, even when odorless, 
the name of “aromatic compounds.” 

The most important of the ten be- 
cause he is the father of the family is 
benzene, otherwise called benzol, but 
must not be confused with “benzine” 
spelled with an i which we used to burn 
and clean our clothes with. “Benzine” 
is a kind of gasoline, but benzene alias 
benzol has quite another constitution, 
altho it looks and burns the same. Now 
the search for the constitution of ben- 
zene is one of the most exciting chap- 



















































































The production of coal tar. A battery of Koppers by-product coke-opens at the plant 
of the Bethlchem Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Maryland. The coke is being 
pushed out of one of the ovens into the waiting car. The vapors given off from the 
coal contain ammonia and the benzene compounds used to make dyes and explosives 


ters in chemistry; also one of the most 
intricate chapters, but, in spite of that, 
I believe I can make the main point of 
it clear even to those who have never 
studied chemistry—provided they retain 
their childish liking for puzzles. It is 
really rauch like putting together the 
old six-block Chincse puzzle. The chem- 
ist can work better if he has a picture 
of what he is working with. Now his unit 
is the molecule, which is too small even 
to analyze with the microscope no mat- 
ter how high powcred. So he makes up 
a sort of diagrara of the molecule, and 
since he knows the number of atoms 
and that they are somehow attached 
to one another, he represents each 
atom by the first letter of its 
name and the points of attachment 
or bonds by straight lines con- 
necting the atoms of the different 
elements. Now it is one of the rules of 
the game that all the bonds must be 
connected or hooked up with atoms at 
both ends, that there shall be no 
free hands reaching out into empty 
space. Carbon, for instance, has four 
‘bonds and hydrogen only one. They 
unite, therefore, in the proportion of 
one atom of carbon to four of hydrogen, 
or CH,, which is methane or marsh gas 
and obviously the simplest of the hydro- 
carbons. But we can have more complex 
hydrocarbons such as C,H,,, known as 
hexane. Now if you try to draw the 
diagrams or structural formulas of 
these two compounds you will easily get 
” Hi , H " HH 
HC00.0-6-0-H 


Py idydd 
HHAHAH 


methane hexane 
Each carbon atom, you see, has its 
four hands ouistretched and duly 


grasped by one-handed hydrogen atoms 
or by neighboring carbon atoms in the 
chain. We can hve such chains as long 
as you please, thirty or more in a chain; 
they are all contained in kerosene and 
paraffin. 

So far the chemist found it easy to 
construct diagrams that would satisfy 
his sense of the fitness of things, but 
when he found that benzene had the 
composition C,H, he was puzzled. If 
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you try to draw the picture of C,H, you 
will get something like this: 

Sacer 

C-C-0-0-0-C- 

Bese 

HHHHHH 
which is an absurdity because more 
than half of the carbon hands are wav- 
ing wildly around asking to be held by 
something. Benzene, C,H,, evidently is 
like hexane, C,H,,, in having a chain 
of six carbon atoms, but it has dropt 
its H’s like an Englishman. Eight of 
the H’s are missing. 

Now one of the men who was worried 
over this benzene puzzle was the German 
chemist, Kekulé. One evening after 
working over the problem all day he was 
sitting by the fire trying to rest, but he 
could not throw it off his mind. The car- 
bon and the hydrogen atoms danced 
like imps on the carpet and as he 
watched them thru his half closed eyes 
he suddenly saw that the chain of six 
carbon atoms had joined at the ends and 
formed a ring while the six hydrogen 
atoms were holding on to the outside 
hands, in this fashion: 


Professor Kekulé saw at once that the 
demons of his subconscious self had fur- 
nished him with a clue to the labyrinth 
and so it proved. We need not suppose 
that the benzene molecule if we could 
see it would look anything like this dia- 
gram of it, but the theory works and 
that is all the scientist asks of any 
theory. By its use thousands of new 
compounds have been constructed which 
have proved of inestimable value to 
man. The modern chemist is not a dis- 
coverer, he is an inventor. He sits down 
at his desk and draws a “Kekulé ring” 
or rather hexagon. Then he rubs out an 
H and hooks a nitro group (NO,) on to 
. the carbon in place of it; next he rubs 

out the O, of the nitro group and puts 
in H.; then he hitches on such other 
elements, or carbon chains and rings as 
he likes. He works like an architect de- 
signing a house and when he gets a 
picture of the proposed compounds to 
suit him he goes into the laboratory to 
make it. First he takes down the bottle 
of benzene and boils up some of this 
with nitric acid and sulfuric acid. This 
puts in the nitro group and makes 
nitro-benzene, C.H.NO.. He treats this 
with hydrogen, which displaces the oxy- 
gen and gives C,,H,;NO, or aniline, 
. which is the basis of so many of these 
compounds that they are all commonly 
called “the aniline dyes.” But aniline 
itself is not a dye. It is a colorless or 
brownish oil. 

It is not necessary to follow our chem- 
ist any farther now that we have seen 
how he works, but before we pass on 
we will just look at one of his products, 
not one of the most complicated but still 
complicated enough. 
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The name of this is sodium ditolyl- 
disazo- beta-naphthylamine-6 - sulfonic - 
beta-naphthylamine-3.6-disulfonate. 

These chemical names of organic com- 
pounds are discouraging to the beginner 
and amusing to the layman, but that is 
because neither of them realizes that 
they are not really words but formulas. 
They are hyphenated because they come 
from Germany. The name given above is 
no more of a mouthful than “a-square- 
plus-two-a-b-plus-b-square” or “Third 
Assistant Secretary of War to the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America.” 
The trade name of this dye is Brilliant 
Congo, but while that is handier to say 
it does not mean anything. Nobody but 
an expert in dyes would know what it 
was, while from the formula name any 
chemist familiar with such compounds 
could draw its picture, tell how it would 
behave and what it was made from, or 
even make it. The old alchemist was a 
secretive and pretentious’ person and 
used to invent qucer names for the pur- 
pose of mystifying and awing the ig- 
norant. But the chemist in dropping the 
al- has dropt the idea of secrecy and 
his names, tho equally appalling to the 
layman, are designed to reveal and not 
to conceal. 

Even from this brief explanation the 
reader who has not studied will, I think, 
be able to get some idea of how these 
very intricate compounds are built up 
step by step. A completed house is hard 


to understand, but when we see the 
mason laying one brick on top of an- 
other it does not seem so difficult, altho 
if we tried to do it we should not find 
it so easy as we think. Anyhow, let me 
give you a hint. If you want to make a 
good impression on a chemist don’t tell 
him that he seems to you a sort of } 
magician, master of a black art, and all 
that nonsense. The chemist has been 
trying for three hundred years to liv2 
down the reputation of being inspired 
of the devil and it makes him mad to 
have his past thrown up at him in this 
fashion. If his tactless admirers would 
stop saying “it is all a mystery and a 
miracle to me, and I cannot understand 
it” and pay attention to what he is tell- 
ing them they would understand it and 
would find that it is no more of a mys- 
tery or a miracle than anything else. 
You can make an electrician mad in the 
same way by interrupting his explana- 
tion of a dynamo by asking: “But you 
cannot tell me what electricity really 
is.” The electrician does not care a rap 
what electricity “really is” if there 
really is any meaning to that phrase. 
All he wants to know is what he can 
do with it. 


vas tar obtained from the gas plant 
or the coke plant has now to be re- 
distilled, giving off the ten “crudes” 
already mentioned and leaving in the 
still sixty-five per cent of pitch, which 
may be used for roofing, paving and 
the like. The ten primary products or 
crudes are then converted into second- 
ary products or “intermediates” by pre- 
cesses like that for the conversion of 
benzene into aniline. There are some 
three hundred of these intermediates in 
use and from them are built up more 
than three times as many dyes. The 
year before the war the American cus- 
tom house listed 5674 distinct brands of 
synthetic dyes imported, chiefly from 
Germany, but some of these were trade 
names for the same product made by 
different firms or represented by dif- 
ferent degrees of purity cr form of 
preparation. Altho the number of pos- 
sible products is unlimited and over 
five thousand dyes are known, yet only 
about nine hundred are in use. We can 
summarize the situation so: 
Coal-tar>10 crudes>300 intermediates>900 
dyes>5000 brands. 

Or, to borrow the neat simile used by 
Dr. Bernard C. Hesse, it is like cloth- 
making where “ten fibers make 300 
yarns which ‘are woven into 900 pat- 
terns.” 

The advantage of the artificial dye- 
stuffs over those found in nature lies 
in their variety and adaptability. Prac- 
tically any desired tint or shade can be 
made for any particular fabric. If my 
lady wants a new kind of green for her 
stockings or her hair she can have it. 
Candies and jellies and drinks can be 
made more attractive and therefore 
more appetizing by varied colors. Easter 
eggs and Easter bonnets take on new 
and brighter hues. 

More and more the chemist is becom- 
ing the architect of his own fortunes. 
He does not make discoveries by pick- 
ing up a beaker and pouring into it a 
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little from each bottle on the shelf 
to see what happens. ' He generally 
knows what he is _ after, and _ he 
generally gets it, altho he is_ still 
often baffled and occasionally happens on 
something quite unexpected and perhaps 
more valuable than what ‘he was looking 
for. Columbus was looking for India when 
he ran into an obstacle that proved to be 
America. William Henry Perkin was look- 
ing for quinine when he blundered into 
that rich and undiscovered country, the 
“niline dyes. William Henry was a queer 
boy. He had rather listen to a chemistry 
lecture than eat. When he was attending 
the City of London School at the age of 
thirteen there was an extra course of lec- 
tures on chemistry given at the noon re- 
cess, so he skipped his lunch to take them 
in. Hearing that a German chemist named 
Hofmann had opened a laboratory in the 
Royal College of London he headed for 
that. Hofmann obviously had no fear of 
forcing the young intellect prematurely. He 
perhaps had never heard that “the tender 
petals of the adolescent mind must be al- 
lowed to open slowly.” He admitted young 
Perkin at the age of fifteen and started him 
on research at the end of his second year. 
An American student nowadays thinks he 
is lucky if he gets started on his research 
five years older than Perkin. Now if Hof- 
mann had studied pedagogical psychology 
he would have been informed that nothing 
chills the ardor of the adolescent mind like 
being set at tasks too great for its powers. 
If he had heard this and believed it, he 
would not have allowed Perkin to spend 
two years in fruitless endeavors to isolate 
phenanthrene from coal tar and to prepare 
artificial quinine—and in that case Per- 
kin would never have discovered the ani- 
line dyes. But. Perkins, so far from being 
discouraged, set up a private laboratory so 
he could work over-time. While working 
here during the Easter vacation of 1856— 
the date is as well worth remembering as 
1066—he was oxidizing some aniline oil 
when he got what chemists most detest, a 
black, tarry mass instead of nice, clean 
crystals. When he went to wash this out 
with alcohol he was surprized to find that 
it gave a beautiful purple solution. This 
was “mauve,” the first of the aniline dyes. 

The funny thing about it was that when 
Perkin tried to repeat the experiment with 
purer aniline he could not get his color. 
It was because he was working with im- 
pure chemicals, with aniline containing a 
little toluidine, that he discovered mauve. 
It was, as I have said, a lucky accident. 
But it was not accidental that the accident 
happened to the young fellow who spent 
his noonings and vacations at the study of 
chemistry. A man may not find what he is 
looking for, but he never finds anything un- 
less he is looking for something. 

Mauve was a product of creative chem- 
istry, for it was a substance that had 
never existed before. Perkin’s next great 
triumph, ten years later, was in rivaling 
Nature in the manufacture of one of her 
own choice products. This is alizarin, the 
coloring matter contained in the madder 
root. It was an ancient and oriental dye- 
stuff, known as “Turkey red” or by its 
Arabic name of “alizari.’” When madder 
was introduced into France it became a 
profitable crop and at one time half a mil- 
lion tons a year were raised. A couple of 
French chemists. Robiquet and Colin, ex- 
tracted from madder its active principle, 
alizarin, in 1828, but it was not until forty 
years later that it was discovered that ali- 
zarin had for its base one of the coal-tar 
products, anthracene. Then came a_ neck- 
and-neck race between Perkin and his Ger- 
man rivals to see which could discover a 
process for making alizarin from anthra- 
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The Lazy Muscles That 


Cause Constipation 
By R. H. SINCLAIR 


It is now agreed by all of the great 
authorities that constipation is not 
a disorder of the stomach or even of 
the small intestine, but of the large 
intestine or colon. 


Under normal conditions, this large 
colon, which is about five feet long 
and shaped like a horse-shoe, ex- 
tracts the liquids from the waste 
matter entrusted to its care and 
promptly passes the residue on. 

But unfortunately, due to our 
sedentary lives, the colon has gradu- 
ally become so lazy from lack of ex- 
ercise that it is unable to perform 
its functions. 


If we were able to live outdoors 
and to exercise vigorously every day, 
our colons would handle their work 
properly; for exercise is the great- 
est and most satisfactory colon stim- 
ulant known. 

To most of us, sufficient daily ex- 
ercise, however, is not possible. We 
have neither the time nor the incli- 
nation. Instead, we dose ourselves 
with laxative drugs, mineral waters, 
and other nostrums, with the result 
that, while we get temporary relief, 
we not only aggravate the condition, 
but find that repetitions of the same 
dose later fail to produce results. 


But relief, even when obtained, is 
not sufficient. To maintain health 
and efficiency, it is absolutely of 
paramount importance to create and 
maintain, day in and day out, free- 
dom from intestinal poisons; and 
this is impossible with laxatives. 

There is a new way, however, to 
keep the colon sweet and clean—a 
way which has the same effect as 
vigorous exercise, yet without the 
inconvenience or time-consuming 
features of exercise. And the results 
are even better because the treat- 
ment is localized. 

The principle upon which this new 
method is founded is the same as that 


used in massage. We all know that 
massage has the same effect as exer- 
cise—it stimulates the nerves and 
strengthens the muscles. Colon mas- 
sage as practiced by osteopaths has 
proved wonderfully effective. 


This new method of massaging 
the colon involves the use of a de- 
vice called the Kolon Motor—a me- 
chanical masseur, the face of which 
is shaped to fit over the colon when 
placed against the abdomen. You 
merely put the Kolon Motor on a 
door or wall, lean up against it, and 
turn the handle for a few moments. 
The face rotates with a scientific 
waving motion which immediately 
stimulates the colon and causes 
proper functioning. A couple of 
minutes in the morning each day is 
all that is required, and unless your 
experience is different from the hun- 
dreds of other users you will feel 
like a new person after the very 
first application. 

Before the Kolon Motor was offcred 
to the public a number of well-known 
physicians were acquainted with its 
merits and uscd it in their practice. 
Without exception the results were most 
gratifying—in fact, every physician 
who has tested the Kolon Motor en- 
dorses it most highly. 


Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 
511, 105 East 30th Strcet, New York, 
has prepared a booklet called Colon 
Cleanliness, which they will be pleased 
to send gratis to all readers of this mag- 
azine. In this booklet the Kolon Motor 
is clearly illustrated and its application 
shown. It also contains a scientific dis- 
cussion of auto-intoxication, and ex- 
plains why and how the Kolon Motor 
produces such assured results. Letters 
from well-known physicians relating 
their experience with the Kolon Motor 
also form a part of the book. 


There may be some who scoff at the 
idea of colon hygicne and its direct re- 
lation to health and efficiency, but the 
wiser ones will write for this free book 
and learn what this wonderful device is 
accomplishing for so many others.—Adv. 
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cene. The German chemists, Graebe and 
Liebermann, beat him to the patent office 
by one day! Perkin was the first to put 
synthetic alizarin on the market, but later 
the Germans captured the business. The 
madder fields of France were put to other 
uses and even the French soldiers were de- 
pendent on made-in-Germany dyes for their 
red trousers. 

Any kind of dye found in nature can be 
made in the laboratory whenever its com- 
position is understood and usually it can 
be made cheaper and purer than it can be 
extracted from the plant. But to work out 
a profitable process for making it syn- 
thetically.is sometimes a task requiring 
high skill, persistent labor and heavy ex- 
penditure. One of the latest and most strik- 
ing of these achievements of synthetic 
chemistry is the manufacture of indigo. 

Indigo is one of the oldest and fastest 
of the dyestuffs. To see that it is both 
ancient and lasting look at the unfaded 
blue cloths that enwrap an Egyptian 
mummy. When Cesar conquered our Brit- 
ish ancestors he found them tattooed with 
woad, the native indigo. But the chief 
source of indigo was, as its name implies, 
India. In 1897 nearly a million acres in 
India were growing the indigo plant and 
the annual value of the crop was $20,000,- 
000. Then the fall began and by 1914 India 
was producing only $300,000 worth! What 
had happened to destroy this profitable in- 
dustry? Some blight or insect? No, it was 
simply that the Badische Anilin-und-Soda 
Fabrik had worked out a practical process 
for making artificial indigo. 

That indigo on breaking up gave off ani- 
line was discovered as early as 1840. In 
fact that was how aniline got its name, for 
when Fritzsche distilled indigo with caus- 
tic soda he called the colorless distillate 
“aniline,” from the Arabic name for indigo, 
“anil” or “al-nil,” that is, “the blue-stuff.” - 
Tut how to reverse the process and get 
indigo from aniline puzzled chemists for 
more than forty years until finally it was 
solved by Adolf von Baeyer of Munich, 
who died last August at the age of eighty- 
four. He worked on the problem of the 
constitution of indigo for fifteen years and 
discovered several ways of making it. It 
is possible to start from benzene, toluene 
or naphthalene. The first process was the 
easiest, but if you will refer to the prod- 
ucts of the distillation of tar you will find 
that the amount of toluene produced is less 
than the naphthalene, which is hard to 
dispose of. That is, if a dye factory had 
worked out a process for making indigo 
from toluene it would not be practicable 
because there was not enough toluene pro- 
duced to supply the demand for indigo. So 
the more complicated naphthalene process 
was chosen in preference to the others in 
order to utilize this by-product. 

The Badische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik 
spent $5,000,000 and seventeen years in 
chemical research before they could make 
indigo, but they gained a mononoly (or, to 
be exact, ninety-six per cent) of the world’s 
production. A hundreds years ago indigo 
cost as much as $4 a pound. In 1914 we 
were paying fifteen cents a pound for it. 
Even the pauper labor of India could not 
compete with the German chemists at that 
price. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury Germany was paying more than 
$3,000,000 a year for indigo. Fourteen 
years later Germany was selling indigo to 
about the same amount. Besides its cheap- 
ness, artificial indigo is preferable because 
it is of uniform quality and greater purity. 
Natural indigo contains from forty to 
eighty per cent of im»urities, among them 
various other tinctorial substances. Arti- 
ficial indigo is made pure and of any 
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desired strength, so the dyers can depend 
on it. 

Art can go ahead of nature in the dye- 
stuff business. Before man found that he 
could make all the dyes he wanted from 
the tar he had been burning up at home he 
searched the wide world over to find colors 
by which he could make himself—or his 
wife—garments as beautiful as those that 
arrayed the flower, the bird and the but- 
terfly. He sent divers down into the Medi- 
terranean to rob the murex of his purple 
and so rare it was that only kings could 
wear it. He sent ships to the new world 
to get Brazil wood and to the oldest world 
for indigo. He robbed the lady cochineal 
of her scarlet coat. Why these peculiar 
substances were formed only by these par- 
ticular plants, mussels and insects it is 
hard to understand. I don’t know that Mrs, 
Cacti Coccus derived any benefit from her 
scarlet uniform when khaki would be safer, 
and I can’t imagine that to a shellfish down 
in the sea it was of advantage to have a 
red lining to its shell or to an indigo plant 
that its leaves in decomposing should turn 
blue. But anyhow, it was man that took 
advantage of them until he learned how to 
make his own dyestuffs. 

Our independent ancestors got along so 
far as possible with what grew in the 
neighborhood. Sweetapple bark gave a fine 
saffron yellow. Ribbons were given the hue 
of the rose by poke berry juice. The Con- 
federates in their butternut-colored uni- 
forms were almost as invisible as if in 
khaki or feldgrau. Madder was cultivated 
in the kitchen garden. Only logwood from 
Jamaica and indigo from India had to be 
imported. That we are not so independent 
today is our own fault, for we waste enough 
coal tar to supply ourselves and other 
countries with all the new dyes needed. 
It is essentially a question of economy and 
organization. We have forgotten how to 
economize, but we have learned how to 
organize. 

The British Government gave the discov- 
erer of mauve a title, but it did not give 
him any support in his endeavors to develop 
the industry, altho England led the world 
in textiles and needed more dyes than any 
other country. So in 1874 Sir William Per- 
kin relinquished the attempt to manufac- 
ture the dyes he had discovered because, as 
he said, Oxford and Cambridge refused to 
educate chemists or to carry on research. 
Their students, trained in the classics for 
the profession of being a gentleman, showed 
a decided repugnance to the laboratory on 
account of its bad smells. So when Hof- 
mann went home he virtually took the in- 
fant industry along with him to Germany, 
where Ph.D.’s were cheap and plentiful 
and not afraid of bad smells. There the 
business throve amazingly, and by 1914 the 
Germans were manufacturing more than 
three-fourths of all the coal tar products 
of the world and supplying material for 
most of the rest. No wonder the British are 
now cursing the universities for thus im- 
periling the nation thru their narrowness 
and neglect; but this accusation, tho nat- 
ural, was not altogether fair, for at least 
half the blame should go to the British 
dyer, who did not care where his colors 
came from, so long as they were cheap. 
When finally the universities did turn over 
a new leaf and began to educate chem- 
ists, the manufacturers would not employ 
them. Before the war six English factor- 
ies producing dyestuffs employed only 35 
chemists altogether, while one German color 
works, the Héchster Farbwerke, employed 
307 expert chemists and 74 technologists. 

This firm united with the six other lead- 
ing dye companies of Germany on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, to form a trust to last for fifty 
years. During this time they will maintain 














The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
sent to the front without ammunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
resisting heroically but ineffectively. 

No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 





One Policy 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies and 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 

Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the sinews of war. 

The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 


WcCRKE: Preparation for Collezve or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentaily to increase individual efficiency, Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourself, Catalog sent on application. 











ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


Box 5, New York 
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An 
International 
Daily Newspaper 


“It would be a fine thing if this 
excellent daily newspaper could go 
' into every home in the country, for 
it is not only a daily newspaper 
but in fact a daily magazine of 
tremendous value. The most strik- 
ing feature of the Monitor at this 
time is its wonderful foreign news, 
giving exclusive information and 
articles in regard to the situation 
in Europe." 
(The Dayton, Ohio, Journal) 


Published daily in Boston, U.S.A., 
The Christian Science Monitor 
circulates the world over. 


The Monitor conducts its own 
news gathering bureaus in all 
parts of the world, and because 
its news of the world war and 
of all great diplomatic affairs 
of the nations is said by other 
newspapers to be the most 
complete inthe world, its news 
is “news” whenever received 
by the subscriber. 

It omits entirely from its columns the 
sensationalism which makes up so 


large a part of the news of the day 
usually seen by the public, 


Advertising columns are also com- 
pletely censored. 


A single article is devoted each day 
to a discussion of Christian Science 
for those who are interested. 


The paper is in reality ‘‘An Inter- 
national Daily Newspaper’’— the 
first one ever published. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on 
general sale throughout the world 
at news stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. Amont hly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. 3. A, 














The Countryside 
Shop 


Conducted by The Independent 


is at your service when you 
want information about any 
phase of countryside life. Write 
for the free Requisition Chart. 
This gives you a list of interest- 
ing items to look over with 
opportunity of stating your 
problem and requirements. We 
are always ready to reply to the 
questions of those needing 
assistance, 


119 W. 40th Street, New York City 











uniform prices and uniform wage scales 
and hours of labor, and exchange patents 
and secrets. They will divide the foreign 
business pro rata and share the profits. 
The German chemical works have been 
making big profits during the war, mostly 
from munitions and medicines, and will, 
after it, be, thru this new combination, in 
a stronger position than ever to push the 
export trade. 

As a consequence of letting the dye busi- 
ness get away from her, England found 
herself in a fix when war broke out. She 
did not have dyes for her uniforms and 
flags, and she did not have drugs for her 
wounded. She could not take advantage of 
the blockade to capture the German trade 
in Asia and South America, because she 
could not color her textiles. A blue cotton 
dyestuff that sold before the war at sixty 
cents a pound, brought $34 a pound. A 
bright pink rhodamine formerly quoted at 
a dollar a pound jumped to $48. When 
one keg of dye ordinarily worth $15 was 
put up at forced auction sale in 1915 it 
was knocked down at $1500. The High- 
landers could not get the colors for their 
kilts until some German dyes were smug- 
gled into England. The textile industries 
of Great Britain, that brought in a billion 
dollars a year and employed one and a 
half million workers, were crippled for 
lack of dyes. The demand for high ex- 
plosives from: the front could not be met 
because these also are largely coal-tar prod- 
ucts. Picrie acid is both a dye and an ex- 
plosive. It is made from carbolic acid and 
tLe famous tri-nitrotoluene is made from 
toluene, both of which you will find in the 
list of the ten fundamental “crudes.” 

Both Great Britain and the United 
States realize the danger of allowing Ger- 
many to recover her former monopoly and 
both have shown a readiness to cast over- 
board their traditional policies to meet this 
emergency. The British Government has 
discovered that a country without a tariff 
is a land without walls. The American 
Government has discovered that an indus- 
try is not benefited by being cut up into 
small pieces. Both governments are now 
doing all they can to build up big concerns 
and to provide them with protection. The 
British Government has assisted in the 
formation of a national company for the 
manufacture of synthetic dyes by taking 
one-sixth of the stock and providing $500,- 
000 for a research laboratory. But this 
effort is now reported to be “a great fail- 
ure” because the Government put it in 
charge of the politicians instead of the 
chemists. 

The United States, like England, had 
become dependent upon Germany for its 
dyestuffs. We imported nine-tenths of what 
we used and most of those that were pro- 
duced here were made from imported in- 
termediates. When the war broke out there 
were only seven firms and 52S persons 
employed in the manufacture of dyes in the 
United States. One of these, the Schoel- 
kopf Aniline and Chemical Works, of Buf- 
falo, deserves mention, for it had stuck it 
out ever since 1879, and in 1914 was mak- 
ing 106 dyes. In June, 1917, this firm, with 
the encouragement of the Government Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
joined with some of the other American 
producers to form a trade combination, the 
National Aniline and Chemical Company. 
The Du Pont Company has also entered 
the field on an extensive scale and there 
are many minor concerns engaging in it. 
With these powerful forces rallied in de- 
fense of national industry it is expected 
we will be able to compete with the Ger- 
man combination in peace time as well as 
war time. To protect this industry Con- 
gress has put on-a specific duty of five 


cents a pound and an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent on imported dyestuffs; but if. 
after five years, American manufacturers 
are not producing 60 per cent in value of 
the domestic consumption, the protection 
is to be removed. For some reason, not 
clearly understood and therefore hotly dis- 
cussed, Congress at the last moment struck 
off the specific duty from two of the most 
important of the dyestuffs, indigo and ali- 
zarin, as well as from all medicinals and 
flavors. 

The manufacture of dyes is not a big 
business, but it is a strategic business. 
Heligoland is not a big island, but England 
would be glad to buy it back just now at 
a high price per square yard. American 
industries employing over two million men 
and women and producing over three bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of products a year are 
dependent upon it. Chief of these is of 
course textiles, using more than half the 
dyes; next come leather, paper, paint and 
ink. We have been importing more than 
$12,000,000 worth of coal-tar products a 
year, but the cottonseed oil we exported 
in 1912 would alone suffice to pay that 
bill twice over. But altho the manufacture 
of dyes cannot be called a big business, in 
comparison with some others, it is a paying 
business when well managed. The German 
concerns pay on an average 22 per cent 
dividends on their capital and sometimes 
as high as 50 per cent. Most of the stand- 
ard dyes have been so long in use that the 
patents are off and the processes are well 
enough known. We have the coal tar and 
we have the chemists, so there seems no 
good reason why we should not make our 
own dyes, at least enough of them so we 
will not be caught napping as we were in 
1914. It was decidedly humiliating for 
our Government to have to beg Germany to 
sell us enough colors to print our stamps 
and greenbacks and then have to beg Great 
Britain for permission to bring them over 
by Dutch ships. By next year we may hope 
to be independent. 


WHAT TO READ ON COAL TAR 
DERIVATIVES. 


Send ten cents to the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, for “Dyestuffs for Ameri- 
can Textile and Other Industries,” by Thomas 
H. Norton, Special Agents’ Series, No. 96. A 
more technical bulletin by the same author is 
“Artificial Dyestuffs Used in the United States,” 
Special Agents’ Series, No. 121, thirty ‘cents. 
Other useful publications are: “‘Dyestuff Situa- 
tion in U. S.”’, Special Agents’ Series, No. 111, 
five cents; “Ccal-Tar Products,” by H. G. Por- 
ter, Technical Paper 89, Bureau of Mires, De- 
partment of the Interior, five cents; “Wealth in 
Waste,” by Waldemar Kaempfert, McClure’s, 
April, 1917; “The Evolution of Artificial Dye- 
stuffs,” by Thomas H. Norton, Scientific Amer- 
fcan, July 21, 1917; ““Germany’s Commercial Pre- 
paredness for Peace,” by James Armstrong, 
Scientific American, Jariuary 29, 1916; ‘‘The 
Conquest of Commerce” and “‘American Made,” 
by Edwin E. Slosson in The Independent of 
September 6 and October 11, 1915. The H. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, give out an illus- 
trated pamphlet on their ““By-Product Coke and 
Gas Ovens.” 


EXERCIZES FOR CHEMISTRY STUDENTS 


Read up the process of coke-making and gas- 
making in any large chemistry or in an ency- 
clopedia. 

Draw the structural formulas for CH, C-Hs, 
CsHs, C;Hi, CsHi2. CoH 4, CoHe, CoH;OH, CgH;NO>, 
CoH, (NO-) >, CcoH;NHe. and then look them up in 
some book on organic chemistry. Compare the 
structure of benzene with naphthalene and an- 
thracene. Look for the single benzene rings and 
the double naphthalene rings in the formula of 
Brilliant Congo. 

How do you account for the fact that anilin 
and alizarin have Arabic names? Look up the 
derivation of alchemy, algebra, alembic and al- 
cohol in the dictionary. 

What is meant by a “synthetic” product? 
What substances can you mention that are made 
both naturally and synthetically? 

What is meant by saving that “a person of 
royal descent is “born to the purple”? 

Buy some small packages of aniline dyes and 
try coloring cotton, wool, and silk cloth. 

Question for debate: Resolved that the United 
States should maintain duties on dyes which 
are imported. 
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MAKING SAILORS 
WITHOUT SHIPS 


(Continued from page 284) 

A result of this stringency has borne 
fruit in study. When there is no permissi- 
ble diversion, study itself becomes a diver- 
sion. Tho there are some college men and 
more who have attended high school, the 
average naval recruit has not had an over- 
dose of education. To him study is more 
new than obnoxious, notwithstanding his 
probable early aversion to it. 

The single alternative to returning to 
barracks after supper is to remain at the 
Institute, where thru the evening there is 
perhaps even more incentive to application. 
The Dunwoody night school for civilians, 
in session until 9 p. m., prolongs the 
scheme of the day’s work, with instructors 
present to help. For bluejackets, however, 
classroom and workshop at night seem to 
shake off their disciplinary tone, and to 
offer prospects more sociable. 

As at all naval schools, the Dunwoody 
instructors drummed into the sailors with 
almost terrifying emphasis the importance 
of writing every day in their log-books an 
accurate record of their work, with draw- 
ings of machines or materials used. Anxiety 
to keep these log-books up to the mark 
accounts for much of the consistent night 
effort. 

At some recent seaplane maneuvers on a 
nearby lake, incident to the organization 
of the Dunwoody Unit of the National 
Aerial Coast Patrol, one of the blacksmith 
apprentices was detailed, with several 
mates, to stand guard a whole day over the 
plane. Religiously he made a careful draw- 
ing of the seaplane in his log-book, with an 
account of his experiences on watch. Other 
men, having been told that a log-book was 
a sort of diary, took to recounting their 
impressions of the city instead of their 
exercizes at class. For the incoming detach- 
ment the log-book requirements will be an- 
nounced in a more precise form. 

Four to six men in each class have keen 
found so adept at their trade as to make 
it desirable to hold them indefinitely at 
Dunwoody as assistant instructors. Before 
enrolling in the navy these particular blue- 
jackets served ten years or more in their 
vocation, rambling about the country and 
in foreign lands, too, sometimes at sea, ab- 
sorbing the sundry ways of handling prob- 
lems the craft presents. They can teach. 
They can show how tools should be made 
and used. They have exchanged observa- 
tions and the apprentice jackies have profit- 
ed immensely thereby. By splitting up the 
classes into sections with one of these as- 
sistants at the head of each, the chief in- 
structors have been able to intensify the 
training by direct heed to individuals. But 
this excellent system has taken months to 
develop. Without question the new men 
coming to Dunwoody will advance more 
rapidly than their predecessors. Further- 
more, much naval equipment not obtaiu- 
able at the start because of accumulated 
war orders at the great engineering and 
electrical factories, is now installed, so 
that instruction can go forward with noth- 
ing lacking. 

Seven hundred bluejackets abr untly pop- 
ping into the streets of a harbor town 
would call forth no unusual comment from 
the inhabitants, would mean merely ancther 
Warship or two come to anchor. But let 
this many sailors invade a city in the in- 
terior, a region which never before knew 
but two or three jackies at a time. quietly 
home on leave at that, and there is bound 
to be little less than circus excitement. This 
pro-war impression on the populace the 
Navy Denartment sagely foresaw when it 


This Man’s Methods 


Ask who makes it before you use 
a method for ending corns. 


Harsh methods are not sanctioned 
now. Mussy methods are unneces- 
sary. Soreness never need occur. 


Blue-jay was invented by a chemist 
of high repute. It is made by a con- 
cern of world-wide fame as a maker 
of surgical dressings. 


Its action is gen- 


Not This Man’s 


Let An Expert Deal 
With Corns 


two days the corn disappears. Some- 
times an old, tough corn needs a sec- 
ond application. But no corn can re- 
sist this method. It is sure to go. 


Millions of people know this. At 
the first sign of a corn they apply a 
Blue-jay. Corn pains never bother 
them. 


You will always do likewise when 
you see the results. 





' tle and results are 
sure. It acts on the 
corn alone, not on 
the healthy tissue. 

Apply it as you 
wrap a cut finger. 
That ends all pain, 
all discomfort. In 





Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


One trial will con- 
vince you. It means 
so much, and costs 
so little, that we 
urge you to make 
it now. 


Deal with one 
corn tonight. 








BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





How Blue-jay Acts 





A is a thin, soft pad which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 


B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears without soreness. 








MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared -» 25.000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge, 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc. ), 61 Court Street, Boston 



















Make it repair 
ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 
ures and blow- 
outs are com- 
mon, Tires 
need retread- 
ing and vul- 
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First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we cau recommend after the must thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving inveswrs. 
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Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 
from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


Roe OTOSPEED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


ai Prints on any size, weight or 
‘ kind of paper from a 3x5 
inch ruled index card to a 
multi page 84% x 16 inch 
bovklet. 
Sent on free trial with com- 
plete equipment for hand- 
written, typewritten and 
ruled work. 
Write for 
factory 
price and 
free trial 
offer. 


One Model ' " The Rotospeed Co, 
Low Factory Price "i"! 
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Over There 








Herman Whitaker Has Gone to 
France for The Independent 


KK MOWING his work you know what is in store for you. Whitaker has 
been through the mill. He writes out of a full experience with pen 
dipped in his own life’s struggle. That is why he ranks with California’s 
other two young literary giants, Jack London and Frank Norris. Witness: A 
“holy terror” as a youngster—so said his stepfather, the Scotch naval sur- 
geon, and his uncle, Sidney Grunby, the playwright. Ran away to get 
experience, and got it. Served in the British Army for three years. Became 
fencing master for his regiment. Became a lumber jack in Ontario. Busted 
bronchos on the Manitoba frontier. Married. Pioneered in the Hudson 
Bay country. Went broke farming up north of Winnipeg. Fled from the 
Cree Indians, to California. Settled there with his family. Worked twelve 
hours a day and read five hours every night—from Kant, Hegel, Darwin, 
Spencer and the like. Cut his niche in American literature. Went 500 
miles south of Mexico City and stumbled on “one of the worst slave systems 
in the world.” Put the story in his famous book “The Planter” and later 
in his magazine series “Rarbarous Mexico.” Whitaker never settles down. 
Went to El Paso with General Pershing. Joined Villa as war correspondent 
of The Independent. Went on his Saltillo Campaign against Huerta. 

You know Whitaker’s other works—“The Settler,” “Over the Border,” 
and scores of short stories of vivid character-drawing and intense description. 

Do you remember this bit from “The Probationer”? It shows how 
Whitaker sketches things he has seen: 


“A twenty-mile wind plus sixty degrees of frost is not productive of 
warmth, and the bitter prospect added a chill to their rigors. All about 
them clumps of ragged poplar blotched the whiteness. Far off a range 
of hills thrust scrub-crowned peaks against a livid sky; the snowy wastes 
were lifeless. In the east a sad spruce forest blackly loomed. Over all 
brooded the silence. The vastness of it all, the solitude, the blanched, 
far-reaching desolation, awed and oppressed the young man. It was so 
different from the smug, roadruled eastern townships. Hard, cruel, brutal, 
its utter savagery repelled the eye and sickened the soul.” 


Our correspondent says he is going to send us some good live stuff 
from the battlefront and we believe him. Don’t you? 
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sent its men deep into the unbriny North- 
west. 

Imagine families by the score at, say 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, inviting two 
or three sailors to each home for Sunday 
dinner! Yet this occurs regularly in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, cities to which the 
Dunwoody bluejackets, nearly all from dis- 
tant homes in the south, east or Pacific 
states, are utter strangers. Indeed I imply 
no lack of war ardor in coastal residents. 
To them, naturally, sailors have never been 
a curiosity, either in time of peace or war. 
National spirit feeds on various emotions, 
and one of them, as directed toward the 
Dunwoody naval detachment, is_ benign 
inquisitiveness. 

Several of the men fell mildly ill, and 
were obliged to remain in their bunks. The 
naval surgeon in charge believed a separate 
house for a sick bay and dispensary was 
essential.,An interested family donated its 
old residence. Then a women’s organization 
gave a big musicale, and the money re- 
ceived went into furnishing and renova- 
tions, jam shelves were replenished, linen 
closets filled. A cosy clubroom, a sun-porch, 
were evolved for convalescents. The Dun- 
woody Naval Hospital almost shouts the 
blessings of infirmity. 

Something in hundreds of navy blue uni- 
forms makes landlocked civilian minds pic- 
ture a dreadnaught in all its formidability, 
in all its protective might. Practically with- 
out exception .no Dunwoody bluejacket has 
ever trod the deck of a man-of-war, but it 
is sufficient to the people that this adven- 
ture is imminently in store for him. In this 
thought curiosity gives way to genuine ad- 
miration plus envy. 

Since it is established that the novelty 
of sailors in the community is by no means 
a transient force, that the eagerness of the 
civilians to “do something” for the men re- 
mains undiminished, Commandant Dodge 
has decided not to be averse to occasional 
entertainments arranged for his battalion, 
recreations such as dances, suppers, thea- 
tricals. Tho healthful, the northwest win- 
t.c is long and hard, with stretches of 
monotony. The Dunwoody Naval Band, 
which plays daily at the noon mess, will 
relieve the tedium of indoor evenings. Fre- 
quent drilling in the hall with navy rifles 
will inspire martial tone. 

It might be concluded that the blue- 
jackets will be loath to leave the scene of 
their inland triumphs, where they have 
formed unexpectedly so many lasting 
friendships. But a man, a boy, enlists in 
the navy primarily because he yearns to go 
to sea. Fond good-bys there will be, of 
course, but not one Dunwoody jacky who 
is not counting the days until he goes 
aboard ship. 

Minneapolis 


—_—-——— 


Remarkable Remarks 


ARNOLD BeNNETT—-Life is marvelous. 

Lorp NortucitirFE—Why shouldn’t war 
nurses smoke? 

GENERAL PERSHING—This war is being 
fought by women. 

SecreTaARY LANE—The man who is a 
thorobred wins out. 

Dr. ParKuurst—The only thing that 
justifies effort is result. 

W. L. Brownert—The man who thin!:: 
he can, is right about it. 

Rasest STEPHEN S. Wise—TI have never 
feared to be in a minority. 

ApmiRAL Toco—tTighten the strings of 
your helmet after a victory. 

Mr. J. D. Beresrorp—-A hen is only an 
egg’s way of making another egg. 

Max BewEer—To look upon the Kaiser 
is like looking upon a wonderful autumn 
Cay. 
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A Democratic Deity 

N a footnote in his recent book, “God, 

the Invisible King,’ Mr. H. G. Wells 
remarks that the some influences making 
for new religious ideals may be seen in- 
side as well as outside the church. The 
truth of his observation is strikingly shown 
in a new volume by Edmund H. Reeman, 
and parallels many of the leading no- 
tions of God advanced by Mr. Wells, 
who is eager to have it known that 
he repudiates Christianity and _ the 
Christian conception of God. Mr. Reeman 
asks with deep earnestress the question, 
Do We Need a New Idea of God? and an- 
swers in the affirmative with enthusiasm 
and conviction. He finds it an easy task to 
show that the prevailing notions of God as 
Creator and Providence are inadequate to 
the present world needs, in part at least 
because they are not able to take into ac- 
count the new reaches of knowledge at- 
tained by man in the last few decades. 

The chapters on “God and Democracy,” 
“The Nature of the Life-Force,” and “The 
God of the Struggle,” indicate the trend 
of Mr. Reeman’s contribution to the new 
idea of God toward which he believes the 
world is moving. Many of these pages are 
so like Mr. Wells’s that one might conclude 
the American author was writing under 
the influence of the Englishman’s last book, 
were it not for the fact that Mr. Reeman’s 
volume was in press before Mr. Wells’s 
theological pronouncement was published. 
There is no doubt that the similar conten- 
tions of both authors are but symptomatic 
of a general movement in the religious 
world toward a larger recognition of cer- 
tain clements in the divine ideal that have 
been more or less overlooked in the past. 

It will bring new forces of appeal to 
the larger gospel of the Kingdom as Jesus 
proclaimed it, if the phraseology of de- 
mocracy can be made to renlace the mon- 
archical thought-forms in which our con- 
ceptions of God were born, and if greater 
emphasis can be placed uron the essential 
coéperation of man and God for the con- 
summation of the divine purpose in the 
universe, which both are still engaged in 
building. 

Like many other dissatisfied souls, the 
author finds it much more easy to point 
out the inadequacy of the old than to lead 
into positive notions of the new, but his 
attempt is a worthy one. 

D> We Need a New Idea of God? by Edmund 


= ene Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs & 
o. $1. 


Strong War Fiction 

The Pritish Navy at War, by W. Mac- 
Neile Dixon, tells in handy form of the 
daring exploits of British fleets and single 
ship actions since the commencement of 
hostilities. The author’s method is more a 
simple statement of known facts than en- 
tering into the professional controversies 
which have risen. But apart from the 
maior engagements, of which we have all 
read, the author discloses strange inci- 
dents of modern sea warfare. 


The British Navy at War, by W. MacNeile 
Dixon. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 75 cents. 
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When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
you buy by name. You ask for your 
favorite make and see to it that you 
yet it. 

But if this is all you do you omit an 
important detail. You overlook the 
matter of powder. 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a powder 
in which you have full confidence, 
as it is to obtain your favorite ma!ze 
of shell. ‘You ask forthe powder by 
name just as you ask for the shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallible and “E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. The shell you 
shoot is among them. You can obtain 
a Hercules powder in that shell by 
asking for it when you buy. 

On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side of the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is 


loaded. Look for thc name when 
buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or “*E.C.’’. 


These powders are of high quality and 
uniform quality. They give light recoil, 
even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 


LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 





a free booklet which describes 
them fully. 


HERCULES PO WDER, co. 
1037 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 











FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER! 


Show the Xmas Spirit ina big wee for &— 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt ¢saie. 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 

for children, students, business people. 

They save you $25 to $75 0n your <= 
purchase Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 2 
trade marked and enuaranteed the same as new. 

Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, Send for catalogue 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence, W u 
For detailed in- ip 
formation address 1 el 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M) Chicago,IL. mischet Tower 





More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


| 30 open vault and cess-pool, 
I DA whic 
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Qn, 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container. Empty oncea month. 
© more trouble to empty than ashes. Closet ab- 
sy uaranteed. uarantee on file in the 
office of this publication. Ask for catalog and price 
ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 6411 6th ST., DETROIT, 
Ask about the Ro-San Weshstand---Hot and Cold’ aig’ 
Water Without Plumbing 























DARDS, uc. 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Orders filled in any part of the United 
States and transferred by Cable Code 
through our own correspondents in 

Europe and the British Colonies. 
N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should a'l strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 and 680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








There is great charm in the 
simple beauty of the Yamanaka 
lamp with their attractive porce- 
lain bases ahd artistic shades, 



























































SUGAR 4c:Lb 


Save big money on all your groceries by_buy- 
ing direct from us at wholesale prices. Sugar 
4c alb. with orders. We guarantee quality ab- 
solutely. Write today. 


Consumers Wholesale Grocery Co. , Dept. 190 , Chicago, Ill. 





























































Spend Your Winter 


In California 


Let an experienced rep- 
resentative of the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. plan your 
itinerary, arrange for your tickets 
and relieve you of all details. 


Fast Daily Trains 


Geena from Chicago to California, 
provided with modern travel conven- 
iences, leave Chicago every evening— 









































Overland Limited 
San Francisco Limited 
Los Angeles Limited 


—protected by the latest type of auto- 














matic safety electric signals all the way, 
and placing at your command the best of 
everything in railway transportation. 


Phone, call on or address for descrip- 
tive literature, train schedules, etc.— 


Chicago & 
NorthWestern 
ilway 


C. A. CAIRNS 













































































SOCIALISTS: THE KAISER- 
PARTY 


(Continued from page 290) 


come a fruitful soil for the “Socialist” 
German peace propaganda. 

The election in Dayton indicates consid- 
erable successes in the immediate future 
for this “Socialist” organization, and these 
successes may continue ‘as long as the war 
endures. But the party has become exclu- 
sively an anti-war party, and its new sup- 
porters have been gained exclusively on the 


‘anti-war issue. Moreover, the organization 


has once more become wholly foreign as 
it was twenty years ago. It is now not only 
un-American, but anti-American. It rejects 
absolutely not only those incipient elements 
of internationalism always present in 
America’s domestic and foreign policy, but 
also the new internationalism so rapidly 
and consistently developing in the state 
papers of President Wilson. It rejects as 
worthless the two centuries of develop- 
ment of democracy in America, in France, 
in England and in the British colonies. It 
rejects all socialism not demonstrably and 
exclusively of German origin and having 
the»approval of the present intellectual 
leaders among the German Socialists, that 
is, Kautsky, Bernstein, Ledebour, Haase, 
et al. It leaves these men, themselves the 
helpless hostages of the Kaiser, as the dic- 
tators of the world-policy of the so-called 
international socialism. 

After the war is over the future of an 
organization wholly devoted to ending the 
war by means of a German peace is diffi- 
cult to foresee. If the war leads to unex- 
pected difficulties, and these are prolonged 
even after it is over, the organization may 
continue to grow. If popular discontent 
takes a new direction, no matter what that 
direction may be, it is certain that the 
managers of the machine will take ad- 
vantage of it. 

But it has permanently lost the support 
of all those who believe that America 
stands for something important, something 
worth fighting for, in the development of 
international democracy. 

After the war the present “Socialist” 
party will lose the support of the “bour- 
geois” pro-Germans and pacifists now aid- 
ing it and will have to rely exclusively 
upon the un-Americanized masses. This 
will make it utterly impossible that it 
should gain control in the near future of 
a single state in the union, and highly im- 
probable that it can get control of more 
than a very few cities. Its prospects, then, 
after a war that might have increased ten- 
fold the following of a genuinely interna- 
tional, and a genuinely democratic social- 
ism will be distinctly inferior to its pros- 
pects before the war. 


Moreover the party’s chief success 
in 1912 increased as_ one traveled 
West. They were smallest in New 


York, where the immigrants often make 
their first stay and are least Americanized, 
and largest in Butte, Berkeley and the 
thoroly American far West. Now the situa- 
tion is reversed. The largest “Socialist” 
gains are in New York. It is a direct and 
impudent movement of foreigners imbued 
with German nationalism (German Social- 
ist brand) against international and demo- 
cratic America. 

The attack is succeeding in a_ cer- 
tain measure today and may continue 
to succeed for several years longer. But al- 
ready it is beginning to create a bitter re- 
action and I am one of those who hope 
and believe that within a few years—even 
in our foreign colonies—this reaction will 
sweep this organization of traitors to in- 
ternationalism and democracy out of ex- 





Your STOMACH BALK? 


ARE you afraid of it? Is it a mys- 





. Pep’ into every 
DOES YOUR HEART MURMUR 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERKED DIVIDEND NO. 13. 

ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, 
for the period commencing August 1, 1917, and 
ending October 31, 1917, will be paid by checks 
mailed November 15, 1917, to Stockholders of 

vecor’d at 3:30 o’clock P. M., October 31, 1917. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, Cal., October 31, 1917. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
St. Louis, Mo., October 23, 1917. 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock 
of LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY, 
payable on December 1, 1917, to Common Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 15, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 
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Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


| By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
| Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 





the History Section of the New York | 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, | 
November 23, 1915, has been published 
in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 


| This address, which was given before | 
| pendent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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istence. For the result of the war and 
America’s peace terms will finally demon- 
strate—even to the satisfaction of the for- 
eign colonies—that we are fighting for 
democracy and internationalism. 

There is little to fear from the pro- 
German Socialists after the war. But there 
is much to fear now. Every electoral suc- 
cess they gain, exaggerated a hundredfold 
in the telling, will help to keep Russia from 
rendering what limited assistance she still 
ean render the Allied cause and will aid to 
keep the remaining neutrals under German 
control. 

Hence the enormous importance at- 
tributed by the German Chancellor, 
Michaelis, to the supposed “unpopularity” 
of the war in America. 

The time to act against these traitors to 
democracy and internationalism is now— 
especially in view of economic troubles 
which are certain to appear shortly, in 
spite of all the efforts. of the Administra- 
tion. The American labor movement can 
and will voice all legitimate grievances. 
But we must not allow the just demands of 
American labor to be used to fasten the 
yoke of Kaiserism upon the people of 
Europe. 

It may already be too late to 
counteract the stupendous work of the 
German propaganda. It is not too late to 
prevent its spread. Our first task must be 
to prevent the further ‘extension of this 
mental and moral slavery. We must isolate 
it, brand it and set the rest of the nation 
against it. We may then be certain, to use 
Lincoln’s phrase as to chattel slavery, that 
it is “on the road to ultimate extinction.” 
But we can be certain of nothing unless 
we take the offensive against these Allies 
of the Kaiser—and take it NOW. 

Greenwich, Connecticut 





Peat Moss for Red Cross 


A MONG the many substitutes which 





the present war has brought into 

the service of man, particularly 
among the Germans, the use of sphagnum, 
or peat moss, as a surgical dressing is re- 
markable. 

This moss placed on fresh wounds will 
absorb seven to ten times its own weight 
in liquid; cotton, only about six times. 
Cotton dries slowly; moss, with compara- 
tive rapidity. This quality is of particular 
value in the care of profusely bleeding 
wounds on long trips from battlefield to 
hospital. 

Sphagnum has springy qualities that 
make it less disagreeable to the touch of 
the wounded region. When cotton comes 
in contact with a sensitive surface, it feels 
as if a hard substance were being forced 
down upon tender nerves. The contact of 
sphagnum is searcely noticeable. 

The cotton fibers frequently adhere when 
the compresses are changed, and their re- 
moval is always painful. Sphagnum pads 
are renewed almost without the patient’s 
knowing. 

The elasticity of the moss prevents com- 
pression of the dressing, which would ex- 
clude the air and interfere with the cir- 
culation necessary to proper antisepsis. 

To prepare for surgical use it is first 
picked, partially dried upon netting or 
tables that allow free circulation of the air, 
and next sorted by hand to remove foreign 
substances, as twigs, leaves and bark. Along 
with this goes the grading, the fresh. green 
moss being of better quality than the faded 
or slightly brown plants. Following this it 
is sterilized, dried a second time, and final- 
ly packed in bags of convenient size for 
shipment. 
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ake the Cure 
this Wintor at 


Virginia Hot Springs 


The only place in America where it can be taken 


just as comfortably as in the Spring or Fall 


Many who, in former years have regularly visited H ate, Aix-les- 
Bains, Carlsbad, Vich 4 and other Euro 4 Resorts és beau inac- 
cessible on account of the war) are now g the cure at Hot Springs and 
find it just as beneficial, and the climate and surroundings much superior. 
The curative value of the waters (celebrated since 1735) is vouched for by eminent 


physicians from all parts of the world and by sufferers who have experienced their 

wonderful effects. 

THE BATH HOUSE is modern, complete _It would be difficult to ienagine a more delight- 
ea. 


and comfortable, and is connected with the fulspot. The Homest standard of service 
Hotel by a sunlighted viaduct, so that the intained th hout the year. Ifyou would 


C7 HSE OBEY REMI AN NM PORPDNTEEE E ENNLG 





bather may go to and from his room without _learn more of this truly ideal winter resort, 
outside exposure, write for 


Renewed Health—Rest—Recreation 


The Homestead Book 


Glorious wooded mountain scenery, Riding and _ graphically describing and illustrating, in colors, 
Driving over interesting mountain roads and many charms of the Homestead and its sur- 
trails—Golf, Tennis, anda variety of other  roundings and dilating fully upon the therapeutic 
sports give an added zest to outdoor recreation. values of the famous waters. Copies upon request. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices: Ritz Carlton Hotels; New York, Philadelphia 
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Delicious Fresh Pecan N U 7 S 


This season's crop, direct from trees to you. 

Louisiana pecans packed tivht with toothsome meats. Rich and 
delicately flavored Healthful and nutritious. Right size for eating. 
Send a soldier boy some of these sweet, fresh, enjoyable nuts. 
3-lbs. $1; larger quuntities 30c Ib. Delivered anywhere m WU. S. 
LACOUR PLANTATION CCMPANY, LACOUR, LOUISIANA 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 andUp. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Yourg 
Process.’’ Sold for tow cash—installment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
Guarantee Free 


trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 356 Chicago 


What 15csin.¥ou ‘te Nation’s Capital 


Washin n om Thelittle matter of AScin stamps or coin will bring you MM the Pathfinder 
pene me ie dane: an 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
made this world capital. The Pathfinder’s | t"¢ Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- world and tells the truthand only the truth ;nowinits 24th year. This pa- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs | °°" fills the bill withoutemptying the purse;it costs but $1a year. If you 
during these str hh ki days. wantto keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the least expense 
———— —— — of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briely—hereitis. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simply send 1Se¢ to 
show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 


43 weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. Pathfinder, Box 39, Washington, D.C. 


SPECIALLY PRICED3S” 50¢ 



























TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 
enables us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLD 


t what the leather alone i th today. ; + 
at wha e vost ry tee Ss wor jay 1. x 1 ~ Postpaid 
: i Name Engraved 

FREB ia 
23-kt. Geld 


. Order shipped day received. Illustra’ For Ladies and 
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IN THE INSURANCE WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


merce of a nation follows its flag. Ar- 

thur Richmond Marsh, editor of The 
Economic World, is of the opinion that be- 
ing an indispensable part of commerce, 
banking and fire insurance should invari- 
ably accompany it wherever it goes. But 
this they do not do, in the case of Ameri- 
can commerce, as he pointed out in a re- 
cent address before the members of the 
Insurance Society of New York. Mr. 
Marsh advocates the extension of American 
fire insurance thruout the world in emu- 
lation of the British example. He cited the 
importation last year by us of some billions 
in raw materials and observed that it was 
safe to say that not ten cents’ worth of 
American insurance protection came with 
them. He then drew attention to the Brit- 
ish system in contrast, and we are to con- 
clude that he regards the universality of 
British insurance as an important contrib- 
utory factor to the power exercized by that 
nation in world commerce. 

The conditions pictured are true in each 
ease, and they are not inexplicable in 
either. The territorial limitations of the 
British Isles, cut off from the world by 
water, made her a maritime nation; com- 
pulsorily, a race of splendid adventurers, 
who probably carry in their blood a strain 
which, tho it may not thirst for conquest, 
seeks, and for ages has sought, to extend 
its influence. Britain’s natural theater be- 
ing too narrow for her activities, she has 
been driven abroad for elbow room, and 
she has carried her customs and institu- 
tions with her in the belief that they were 
essential to her enterprizes. 

And so it comes about that we 
find Great Britain’s commerce  cover- 
ing the world, supported everywhere 
by her banks and insurance companies. It 
is worthy of our attention here to note one 
great difference between a great British 
insurance company and its American pro- 
totype: there is no form of coverage, fire, 
life, casualty and the numerous others 
practised, which the English or Scotch 
company may not, does not, furnish; the 
American company is hamstrung in this 
matter—“cribbed, cabined and confined” 
by the differing restrictive laws of forty- 
eight states. 

In the United States the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company, to illustrate a general fact, sig- 
nifies fire insurance only; in the remainder 
of the earth it is known as a corporation 
from which any form of legitimate insur- 
ance may be obtained. Getting back to the 
main thread of our theme, Britain was 
forced by her isolation and comparative 
territorial insignificance to range _ the 
world, and she has done it. 

An altogether different task fell to our 
lot. A sparse population was confronted 
by an unsubdued wilderness occupying 
upward of three millions of square miles. 
Our forefathers settled themselves to the 
work of subduing and rendering it hab- 
itable. After nearly three hundred years 
we find that the conquest is but complete. 
The processes of development continue. We 
have grown into thinking in terms of a 
continent. We have not been crowded for 
room. Compared with Britain, our fire 
insurance institution is young. The vast 
majority of all the companies organized 
here have perished in the flames of our 
tremendous fire waste. Very few of the 
many organized within the past fifty years 
survive. 
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I: is an accepted axiom that the com- 


While the British companies have 
been free under the general laws of that 
empire to develop themselves in their own 
way, the American companies have been 
hampered in nearly every state by special 
laws, some of them so drastic as seriously 
to impair the directorial powers of those 
who conduct them. ; 

There are, it is true, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties, a number of companies properly 
equipt financially and managerially to 
transact a world business. Perhaps they 
should, perhaps they will do so. But I do 
not expect them to do it soon. 

* * & 


HAT portion of the American press 

which is devoted strictly to the insur- 
ance business is divided over the question 
of permitting enemy companies to continue 
transacting business here during the war 
period. 

The contingent arguing in favor of 
the German companies—which do not ex- 
ceed half a dozen, including one casualty 
ond one life reinsurance company — is 
small, The American Defense Society has 
just sent out a circular letter appealing to 
the people to communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, requesting that he 
refuse a license to those companies. 

I agree with the principles enunciated 
by the society. It is urged by the advocates 
of non-interference that the funds of the 
American branches of the companies are 
strictly held here; that no portion of them 
may be withdrawn for remittance to the 
enemy; and that we need the insurance 
facilities they furnish. The latter is of 
such negligible value it need not be consid- 
ered. 

As to the retention of funds within 
the country under rigorous supervision by 
state authorities, there are two answers: 
If Germany is beaten, as we hope and in- 
tend she shall be, she is bankrupt and any 
inordinate loss suffered by her companies 
here—an unfortunate conflagration occur- 
ring before peace is declared—renders aid 
to the American funds from German head 
offices a very doubtful quantity; again, 
unless the American funds are actually im- 
pounded by the Government, what assir- 
ance have we that they may not be used 
by the adherents of Germany in this coun- 
try in furtherance of her secret designs 
against us? We have abundant evidence 
to the fact that Germany holds to the doc- 
trine that all she does in war is right. 
Over and beyond this, I see no good reason 
why, if in defense of our own position, we 
are ready to kill her soldiers and sailors 
and utterly destroy all that represents her 
power, we should not nullify all the sources 
of that power, however small, in this coun- 
try. It is clean warfare, proper and legiti- 
mate; and it is our duty to play for all it 
is worth even the deuce of trumps. 

* * & 
NE ean easily understand why a mili- 
tant advocate of fraternal life insur- 
ance on the assessment plan becomes irri- 








The Insurance Department of The 
Independent will undertake to fur- 
nish on the request of readers any 
information respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transucting it which we have or can 
procure. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the director 
of The Independent Insurance Service 




















tated over any criticism leveled at that sys- 
tem. That system is on the defensive. Why? 
Because of the many and grievous errors 
it has committed, errors persisted in long 
after they were made plain, culminating in 
great injury which of course is inflicted 
on the members who lived and grew old— 
too old to carry the burdens imposed by 
the errors. 

Let it be understood that such criticisms 
as are indulged in are not aimed at the 
lodge plan, nor the form in which the af- 
fairs of the system are administered, nor 
the manner in which the contributions to 
the funds are made by members. The ob- 
jections are solely against the unscientific 
way in which the rates are made-and the 
funds distributed. If each member’s rate 
is adequate to the risk incurred in grant- 
ing him: merabership, it makes no difference 
whether he pays once, twice, four times 
or twelve times a year, proper interest 
charges being made for postponed pay- 
ments. 

Personally I like the lodge system. I 
recognize its value. It appeals to the social 
instinct in man. It brings men closer to- 
gether, and in this instance unites them 
in one of the most noble of causes—the 
preservation of the home. 

As a matter of fact, to this amal- 
gamation is due almost wholly the 
continuance of the orders. Under no other 
conditious which I can imagine would an 
institution devoted to the insurance of lives 
have survived the gross errors so long com- 
mitted by the managers of this class of in- 
surance, 

The mistakes are being corrected, 
but in muny cases they cannot be re- 
trieved. Hundreds of thousands of old 
members are hopelessly lost. 


journalistic advocate of the orders 

calls this “slinging actuarial mud,” and 
then admits that the “fraternal system is 
handicapped by the adjustment of rates 
that followed the inadequate premium col- 
lections of its early days.” That is the 
point, and what does it mean? It means 
that the difficulties encountered in adjust- 
ing rates, the “handicap,” arises out of 
the financial inability of the young man “of 
its early days,” now an old man, to pay 
the heavy assessments which are levied 
against him. 

It is neither help nor consolation to that 
man to be told that the mathematics of the 
scheme have been reformed, and_ the 
new members are paying adequate rates. 
He is warranted in wondering why in “the 
early days” they told him, as they did, that 
his rate was adequate. They insisted then 
that it was. They pretended to know. The 
agents of old line companies who held 
otherwise were denounced as the repre- 
sentatives of rich and expensive corpora- 
tions, working for nothing but their 
pockets. They were “slinging actuarial 
mud.” 

However, it was not mud; it was light: 
but the keathen in their blindness contin- 
ued to bow down before the shrines of their 
impenetrable ignorance. Were they honest 
in all this? I try to believe so, but it is 
difficult. 

Fraternalism as applied to life insurance 
will not perish. It should not. It will re- 
generate itself. 

But the process will require an enormous 
sacrifice by those in its fold least able to 
make it—the men and women of middle 
age and beyond. 























